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Art.  I.  An  Ecckfmjllcal  HiJlorj  of  Zcotland^  from  the  earUefl 
Appearance  of  Chrijiianity  in  that  Kingdom  to  the  prefent  Time, 
ji^ith  Remarks  on  the  moji  important  Occurrences.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  the  Rev.  John  Skinner^  a  Prejbyter  of 
the  EpifcopaT  Church  in  Scotland^  at  Lon^fde^,  Aberdecnjhire^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  I2S.  board:?.  Gheyne,  t dinWgh  i  Kvau?, 
London.  1788. 

^HIS  work  appears  at  a  critical  period,  and  in  a  queftionable 
lhape.  It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  letters  ;  which,  hpw’- 
ever,  except  the  introduitory  S/V,  and  the  concluding  I  am^  ex¬ 
hibit  few  traces  of  the  epiftolary  llyle.  The  fpirit  of  party,  in 
ihe  moft  undifguifed  form,  glares  through  the  whole.  Every 
charafter,  every  event,  and  every  record,  receive  a  tinfture  of 
I  good  or  evil  report,  as  they  favour  or  difeourage  the  author’s  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  notions;  while  his  language,,  far  removed 
horn  the  grave,  the  elevated,  the  majeftic  Ifyle  of  hiftory,  re- 
fembles  the  chatting  of  an  old  woman  in  a  chimney-corner: 
The  reverend  gentleman,  we  are  told,  has  been  long  lippis  et 
t^'njoribus  nctunij  as  the  author  of  a  ballad  entitled  Tutluchgorami 
divers  other  droll  canticles  in  the  Scottilh  dialedt.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  play  on  the  pipe  of  Pan,  and  another  to  found  the 
darion  of  Clio, 
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Mr.  Skinner,  however,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  work,  dli*, 
plays  confidcrablc  reading  and  rtfearch ;  his  information  is  fre. 
quently  valuable  ;  and  his  remarks  are  not  a  little  inrewd :  hi, 
view:,  too,  feein  comprehcnfive,  at  leaft  when  compared  with 
the  pitiful  fpan  to  w'hich  he  contrails  them  in  concluficn. 
H  s  account  of  the  Reformation  is  long  and  laboured;  but  will 
afford  little  inftruilion,  and  yet  Icfs  entertainment,  to  perfoi^s 
acquainted  w’ilh  the  works  of  Stuart  and  Robertfon.  But  from 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  our  author  ought  to  have  changed 
his  running-title,  and,  Inftead  of  Eccleftajiical  HiJlory  of  Scotian^ 
inferted  Apology  for  the  Nenjurors ;  for  on  them,  forgetting  every 
other  party  and  perfuafion,  his  whole  attention  is  bcltowed, 
Surely  the  eftablifhed  church  at  leaft  might  have  claimed  fome 
notice  in  a  general  hiftory.  If  an  ex-jefuit  (hould  write  an 
ccclefiaftical  hiftory  of  England,  and,  from  the  reign  of  Lliza- 
beth,  confine  his  narration  entirely  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  party,  his  plan  would  certainly  excite  derifion.  Bjt 
fuch  is  the  plan  of  our  author.  •  'I'he  famous  feceffion  of  the 
Erlkincs  and  theli  adherents  is  barely  mentioned ;  although  the 
names  of  thofe  w^orthies  are  better  known,  and  an  account  of 
their  exploits  in  the  church  militant  would  have  perhaps  afforded 
more  entertainment  than  thofe  of  Bifhops  Cant,  Gadderar, 
Oiighterlonie,  &:c.  Indeed,  a  doubt  arifes  whether  this  whole 
hiftory  may  not  have  been  compiled  for  the  fake  of  this  favourite 
tailpiece  ;  w^hich,  after  all,  is  both  obfeure  and  incoinpltte. 
Witnefs  the  following  paffage  : 

^  Some  of  the  ejeded  clergy  had  brought  along  with  them  as  mudi 
of  the  old  fecular  attachment  as  to  retain  tlie  fond  notion  that 
church  could  not  fubfifl:  without  acknowledging  the  fame  dependence, 
and  paying  the  lame  refpeds  and  fubmilkon  which,  in  times  of  legal 
fettleraent,  (he  had  been  accuftomed  to.  In  all  the  promotions  hi¬ 
therto  fince  the  Revolution  there  had  been  no  fuch  thing  thought  of. 
The  principle  by  which  the  bifliops  then  aded  was,  that  adventitkui 
donations  from  the  llate,  and  grateful  concefiions  from  the  church, 
were  reciprocal ;  and  that  confequently,  as  Bifhop  Falconar  expr.ffil 
it  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  when  the  church  is  under  dellitution  cj 
fecular  encouragement,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  flie  maj 
and  (hould  betake  herfelf  to  her  own  intrinfic  powers.’*  But,  foofl 
after  £ifhop  Rofe’s  death,  it  w  as  advifed,  by  friends  of  a  certain  de¬ 
nomination,  that  the  long  dormant  privilege  (hould  be  revived,  and 
eccleliadical  prerogative  interpofed,  not  indeed  in  exprefs  terms  of 
the  old  form,  but  (imply  by  way  of  recommendation,  which  it  wii 
fought  would  be  le£>  ofFenfive,  and  equally  elVtdual. 

*  Upon  this  plan  a  reconiniendation  appeared  in  July  1720  inh- 
vour  of  Mr.  David  Freebairn,  who  had  been  fome  time  minilierai 
Dunning  in  Perthfliire  ;  and  another' in  February  next  year 
Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  who  had  been  one  of  the  niinillers  of  Edinburgh* 
both  of  them  before  the  Revolution.  Thcle  nominations  " 
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plcafmg  to  the  two  fcnior  bilhops,  Fullarton  and  Falconar,  who  faw 
no  neceflity  for  luch  iiuerpofition,  and  expeftcd  no  benefit  by  it. 
However,  at  lad,  by  the  force  of  repeated  importunity,  the  Primut 
was  induced  to  yield,  and,  on  the  i7thof  Odlober  1722,  Cant  and 
Frccbairn  were  confecrated  a:  Edinburgh,  by  Bifliops  Fullarton, 
Millar,  and  Irvine;  Bilhop  Falco.iar  either  not  inclining,  or  not 
being  called,  to  aflill.  f  hus  was  this  point  carried,  and  a  precedent 
fixed,  as  Bifhop  Fullarton  had  forefeen  ;  for  though  it  was  promifed 
at  this  time  taat,  if  concelfions  were  granted  in  what  was  now  de- 
fired,  there  (hould  be  no  more  interpofitions  in  matters  of  that  nature, 
yet,  in  lefs  than  eighteen  months,  tiiere  were  no  fewer  tl  an  four  new 
candidates  propofed  in  the  fame  way,  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  for¬ 
merly  miniller  at  Kilpatrick-eaiter,  Mr.  Robert  Norie  at  Dundee, 
Mr.  lames  Rofe  at  Vicniineal,  and  Mr.  John  Ouchterlonie  at  Aber- 
Icmno.  Of  thefe  the  two  firll,  Duncan  and  Norie,  were  confecrated 
fometime  in  1724,  by  B  ihops  Fullarton,  Millar,  and  Irvine;  but 
the  other  two  were  put  off  for  fome  time,  and  the  Primus  exprefly 
forbad  the  confecration  of  Mr.  Ouchterlonie  till  his  charadler  Ihould 
be  cleared  up.  The  next  to  him  in  rank,  Bilhop  Gadderar,  ob- 
jelled  to  the  promotion  of  a  perfon  fo  notorioufly  fecular  as  Mr.  Ouch¬ 
terlonie  was  known  to  be ;  and  we  may  eafily  gather  from  Mr.  Gad- 
dcrar’s  principles  what  he  meant  by  the  appellation  of  fecular.  Bi¬ 
fhop  Millar,  too,  not  only  declared  againlf  it  himfclf,  but  likewife 
cautioned  Bilhop  Cant  to  have  no  hand  in  it,  as  having  been  brought 
on  furreptitioufly  and  by  mifinformation.  Yet  in  end  it  was  made 
our,  and  he  and  Rofe  were  confecrated  at  Edinburgh  November  29, 
1726,  by  Bilhops  Freebairn,  Duncan,  and  Cant,  the  only  three  who 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it.  Bilhop  Irvine  had  died  the  year 
before;  the  Primus  and  Bilhop  Millar  peremptorily  refufed  to  concur 
in  it;  and  Bilhop  Cant,  contrary  to  his  engagements  to  Bifhop  Mil- 
Uar,  had  been  wheedled  into  it  by  the  felicitations  of  a  lay  fiiend, 
for  which  he  wrote  a  moll  penitential  letter  to  Bilhop  Millar  the  very 
[next  day,  and  could  never  be  prevailed  with  to  fign  the  inflrumenis 
[of  confecration. 

Thefe  proceedings,  fo  fuperfluoufly  ufelefs  in  the  matter,  and 
fo  dangeroufly  imprudent  in  the  manner  of  them,  were  particularly 
grating  to  the  better  and  more  numerous  part  of  the  clergy.^ 

Whom  does  the  author  intend  to  fpecify  by  his  friends  of 
a  certain  defeription  Here  more  is  meant  than  meets 
tlie  ear.’*  And,  though  w^e  can  partly  guefs  the  mvftical 
fenfe  of  his  affedled  obfeurity,  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  hifto- 
lan  ought  not  to  write  parables.  In  the  account  of  the  unhappy 
Tairs  of  1746  our  author  has  forgot  to  mention*  the  notable  ex- 
‘iment  made  by  himfelf  of  taking  the  oaths  to  government, 
together  with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  tergiverfation,  and  his  return 
to  the  purity  of  the  ancient  faith.  To  fill  up  the  chafm  made  by 
^^^overfight^  he  gives  ananalyfis  of  the  works  of  John  Hutchin- 
Efq,  but  the  connection  of  this  patch  with  the  foregoing, 
fubfequent  narration  we  cannot  perceive.  Mi.  Skinner  here 
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fcems  to  have  imitated  his  countryman  Mr.-  Sinclair,  the 
author  of  Satan’s  invifible  World  difcovered  who,  in  a 
trcatife  on  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  dcxteroufly  introduces 
an  cpifode  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  devil. 

As  a  fpecimen,  in  every  refpect  the  moft  favourable,  of  the 
work  before  us,  our  readers  will  accept  the  following  detail : 

‘  At  this  period  it  may  be  proper  to  ftep  a  little  out  of  our  line, 
and  take  a  view  of  an  ecclefiailical  affair  which  was  now  carrying 
cn  ;  no  lefs  indeed  than  the  propofal  of  sn  union  between  the  Greet 
church  in  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Nonjuring  churw 
in  the  two  parts  of  Britain.  This  project  had  been  broached  ae  tar 
back  as  the  year  1716,  at  which  time  one  of  the  blfhops  of  the 
Eaflern  church,  Arlenius,  metropolitan  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  was 

London,  foliclting  affiilance  from  the  Englifh  church  to  the  fuffer- 
i:ig  Chriftians  in  that  country.  Bifhop  Campbell  falling  into  ac- 
quaintance  with  this  foreigner,  and  havieg  a  fcheining  turn  for  every 
thing  which  he  thought  of  general  ufetulnefs  to  the  church,  took 
occaiion,  in  converl'ation  with  Arfenius,  to  hint  fomething  of  thh 
kind  ;  and,  finding  him  not  averfe  to  the  experiment,  he  next  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  his  Engiifli  brethren,  at  a  meeting  they  had  in  July  tha; 
year.  At  firft  they  all  agreed  to  it,  and  drew  up  propofals,  which 
Eifliop  Gpincks  tranflated  into  Greek,  to  be  prtlcnted  to  Arfenius, 
and  by  him  laid  before  the  Eallern  church.  But  foon  after,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  difpute  about  the  ufages,  Bifhop  Spincks, 
with  his  two  affociates  Hawes  and  Gandy,  declined  the  bufinefs,  ani 
Bifhops  Collier,  Brett,  and  Griffin  of  the  Englifh,  with  the  tuo 
Scotch  bifhops,  Campbell  and  Gadderar,  continued  the  management 
of  it.  ^  . 

*  Thcfe  propofals  were  In  number  twelve,  to  which  was  added  a 
declaration,  exprefling  wherein  they  agree,  and  wherein  they  dif- 
agree*,  with  the  Oriental  church.  The  articles  of  agreement  are  fuch 
as  no  proteflant  would  refufe  to  join  in ;  but  in  thefe  five  points  the 
.Englifh  openly  declared  their  diffcnt :  i.  They  do  not  allow  the 
fame  authority  to  the  canons  of  general  councils  which  is  due  to  the 
facred  feriptures.  2.  They  cannot  pay  any  kind  of  worlhip-to  the 
blefled  Virgin.  3.  Nor  pray\to  faints  nor  angels.  4.  Nor  give  ary 
religious  veneration  to  images.  5.  Nor  worfhip  the  hofl  in  the 

cuchariflic  facrifice. - This  paper  Arfenius,  on  ids  return,  carried 

along  with  him ;  and,  taking  Mufeovy  in  his  way,  had  zeal  and  in- 
tcrelt  enough  to  engage  the  Czar  Peter  in  the  caufe,  who  notoniv 
approved  the  defign,  but  likewife,  by  one  ol  his  clergy  of  the  ordy 
of  Archimandrites,  gave  the  Englifh  bifliops  affurance  of  his  rtai:-* 
nefs,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  piomote  fo  good  a  work.  To 
this  encouraging  promife,  from  fo  high  a  hand,  they  returned  a 
letter  of  thanks  in  O^lober  17 17*  And  hi:re  the  affair  ncceffarily  reitc- 
for  fomc  time. 

^  In  the  year  1721  Arfenius,  who  had  tranfinittcd  the  propofol-' 
the  Eallern  patriarchs,  but  remained  Hill  in  Mufeovy  himleif  for 
naging  the  buliiicfs,  liaving  got  the  anfwer  of  the  patriarchs, 
oyer  to  England,  with  a  moll  atfeCiiouate  letter  from  himkl^l 
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spologi’fing  for  the  delay.  *  It  is  entitled  “  The  Anfwcra  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  in  the  Eall  to  the  Propofuls  fent  from  Britain  for  an  Union 
and  Agreement  with  the  Oriental  Church;’*  and  is  faid,  in  the  con- 
cluuon,  to  have  been  drawn  up  ‘‘  by  a  Synodical  judgment  and 
Determination  of  the  Eallern  Church,  after  the  moil  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  Jeremias,  the  moft  holy  Oecumenical  Patriarch  of 
Conftantinople,  the  new  Rome,  and  the  moil  holy  and  moll  blclfed 
Patriarchs  the  Lord  Samuel  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Lord  Chryfan- 
thus  of  Jerufalem,  with  the  holy  Metropolitans,  and  the  holy  Clergy 
[pf  the  great  Church  of  Chriil  in  Conllantinople,  in  Council  affcin- 
bled,  April  12,  1718.’*  It  is  a  long  paper  in  Greek,  accepting  the 
twelve  propofals,  and  the  articles  of  agreement,  under  certain  ex¬ 
planations  and  modifications  of  their  own ;  but  keenly,  and  even 
with  fome  acrimony  of  expreffion,  vindicating  the  Kaltern  pradlice 
in  the  five  capital  points  of  difference,  and  infilling  on  a  full  con-* 
formity  to  it,  without  the  leall  abatement.  Along  with  this  decifion 
from  themfelves,  they  fent  likewife  other  two  declarations  of  their 
church,  prior  to  this  ;  the  one  of  date  January  10,  1672,  in  the  Pa¬ 
triarchate  of  Conllantinople,  and  fubferibed  by  Dionyfius  the  then 
Patriarch,  and  thir^-fix  other  bilhops  and  metropolitans  ;  and  the 
other,  “  An  Extracl  from  the  facred  Archives  of  the  great  Church  of 
Chriil  in  Conllantinople,”  and  figned,  in  1691,  by  the  Patriarch 
Callinicus,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy, 

‘  On  the  receipt  of  all  thefe  papers  from  the  Eaft,  the  nonjuring 
bilhops  at  London,  in  May  1722,  made  oat  a  reply  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Englilh ;  in  which,  after  fupporting  their  former  pofitions  by' 
proper  arguments  from  feripture  and  the  fathers,  they  conclude  by 
(uggelling  the  following  propbfal  by  way  of  compromife  :  •  If  cur 
liberty,  therefore,  is  left  us  injthe  inllances  abovementioned  :  if  the‘ 
Oriental  patriarchs'  and  bilhops  will  authentically  declare  us  not 
)hllged  to  the  invocation  of  faints  and  angels,  the  worlhip  of  images, 
ind  adoration  of  the  holl ;  if  they  pleafe,  publicly  and  authoritatively, 
)y  an  inllrument  under  their  hands,  to  pronounce  us  perfedlly  diL 
ngaged  in  thefe  particulars,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  their 
lurches,  and  in  our  own ;  thefe  relaxing  concelTion?  alIo\ved,  we 
iope,  may  anfwer  the  overtures  on  both  fides,  and  conciliate  an 
inion.”  This  reply,  thus  finilhed,  they' fent  off  by  James,  proto- 
yncellus  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  to  Arfenius  at  Mofeow,  and  at 
he  fame  time  wrote  to  the  grand  council  for  ecclefiallic  il  affairs  at 

E“^eterlburgh,  and  to  the  great  chancellor  of  Gololkin,  recommending 
he  farthering  of  this  undertaking  to  their  care  and  alfi (lance. 

‘  In  the  beginning  of  next  year  a  return  came  front  Arfenius, 
•nd  from  Theodofius,  Archbilhop  of  Novogorod,  as  prefident  of  the 
feclefiaftical  council,  fignifying  to  them  his  imperial  majelly’s  defirc, 
Jhat  two  clergymen  fhould  be  deputed  from  the  Englilh  fide  to  confer 
Amicably  with  two  of  the  Rulfian  clergy  on  the  points  in  difpute,  and 
^ndeavour  to  bring  matters  to  an  accommodation.  While  prepara- 
^ons  were  making  for  carrying  this  propofnl  into  execution,  a  final 
^‘wer  came  from  the  Eallern  church,  telling  their  correfpondents 
had  nothing  to  fay  to  the  lall  reply  fent  them  further  than  what 
ha4  formerly  laid  down  in  their  expofition  of  the  doftriuci 
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and  fentimcnts  of  the  Oriental  church;  and  then,  inllcad  of  accefrj 
in  the  Icafl  to  the  compromife  defired  of  them,  they  thus  give  out 
their  ultimate  refolution:  Thefe  dodrines  have  been  long  fmcc 
examined,  and  rightly  and  religioufly  defined  and  fettled  by  the  holy 
and  oecumenical  fynods  ;  fo  that  it  is  neither  lawful  to  add  any 
thing  to  them,  nor  to  take  any  thing  from  them ;  therefore,  they 
who  are  difpofed  to  agree  with  us  in  li:e  divine  dodrines  of  the  on 
thodox  faith,  muft  neceffarily  follow  and  fubmit  to  what  has  been 
defined .  and  determined  by  the  ancient  fathers,  and  by  holy  and 
oecumenical  fynods,  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles  and  their  holy  luc* 
cefTors,  the  fathers  of  our  church,  to  this  time  :  we  fay,  they  niuil 
fubmit  to  them  with  fincerity  and  obedience,  and  without  any  diipute 
or  fcruple  ;  and  this  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  w'hat  you  have  written. 
Done  at  Confiantinople,  in  the  month  of  September  1723,  and  figned 
by  Jeremias,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  >^rchbi(hop  of  Conllantinople, 
the  new  Rome,  and  Oecumenical  Patriarch  ;  Athanafius,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  Patriarch  of  the  great  city  of  God  Antioch  ;  Chry. 
fanthus,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Patriarch  of  the  holy  city  Jerufalem; 
Callinicus,  Metropolitan  of  Heraclea ;  Auxentius  of  Cyzicum;  Pailiui 
of  Nicojnedia ;  Gerafimus  of  Nice  ;  Parthenius  of  Chalcedon;  Ig. 
natius  of  ThelTalonica ;  Arfenius  of  Prufa ;  Thecftlllus  of  Polypoli'; 
and  Callinicus  of  Varna.*'  ')  hey  fent  at  this  time  too,  for  the  iur. 
ther  corroboration  of  their  dodrine,  a  confeflion  of  faith,  by  a  fyrod 
held  at  Jerufalem  in  1672,  commonly  called  Synodus  Bethlemitica, 
confining  eighteen  chapters,  and  giving  particular  anfwers  to  four 
queflions,  all  to  the  fame  tune,  but  not  much  adapted  to  the  prefect 
purpofe. 

‘  Soon  after  this  correfpondence  reached  London  accounts  were 
brought  of  Czar  Peter's  death,  which  happened  on  the  8th  of  Fe. 
hruary  *72^,  and  was  fatal  to  this  conciliating  projed ;  for  though 
Bifliop  Collier  and  his  friends  wrote  to  the  chancellor  and  to  the 


grand  council,  heartily  lamenting  this  melancholy  event,  and  foil- 
citing  their  intereft  with  the  new  Czarina,  we  hear  nothing  more 
about  it  from  this  time.  And  thus  was  quaihed  all  at  once  an  enter- 
prize  of  a  moll  arduous  nature,  which  indeed  difeovered  a  laudable 
zeal  in  the  firll  propofers,  but  w^hich,  befides  fome  improprieties  0? 
a  political  complexion  attending  it,  had  no  great  probability  of  fuc- 
cecding,  or  even,  in  cafe  cf  its  fuccefs,  of  anfwerlng  any  good  end.’ 

The  ijiformation  here  contained  is  truly  curious;  and  wc 
wifh  much  that  the  original  documents  had  been  procured  and 
publilhed  ;  they  would  have,  formed  an  appendix  of  more  value 
than  half  the  work  before  us. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Addifon,  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Tatler, 
efti mates  the  ccnvcrfable  powers  of  various  perfons  by  likeni.'y 
them  to  different  mufical  inllruments.  Were  this  fcale  of  merit  to 
be  applied  to  writers,  we  would  fay  that  Mr.  Skinner  is  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  or  rather  a  jew’s-harp.  The  inelegance  of  his  language? 
intermixed  wntb  a  certain  edd  fort  of  clumfy  wit,  excites  teel- 
ings  fomewhat  lefembling  thofe  produced  by  the  twang  of  lucii 
machines* 
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Art.  n«  TraiifaSfions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
4to.  il.  5s.  bo^irds.  Dickfon,  Edinburgh  j  Cadell,  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

I  *  [  Concluded,  ] 

Dr.  Hutton,  after  afcertaining,  by  a  variety  of  obferv^atlons  de¬ 
duced  froni  natural  hiftory,  the  ftate  of  a  former  earth,  in 
which  plants  and  animals  had  lived,  as  well  as  the  gradual  pro- 
I  dudlion  of  the  prefent  earth,  compofed  from  the  materials  of  a  for- 
i  mer  world,  he  obferves,  as  an  evident  refult  from  the  inquiry,  that 
I  there  are  two  operatiqns  which  are  neceflarily  confecutive.  The 
1  formation  of  the  prefent  earth  involves  the  deftruilion  of  conti- 
. '  nents  in  the  ancient  world  \  and,  by  purfuing  in  our  mind  the  na¬ 
tural  operations  of  a  former  earth,  we  clearly  fee  the  origin  of. 
;  that  land,  by  the  fertility  of  which  we,  and  all  the  ajiimated  bodies 
-  of  the  fea,  are  fuftained.  In  the  fame  manner,  contemplating 
I  the  prefent  operations  of  the  globe,  we  may  perceive,  the  actual 
jcxiftence  of  thofe  productive  caufes  which  are  now  laying  the 
:  I  foundation  of  land  in  the  unfathomable  regions  of  the  fea,  and 
^  which  will  in  time  give  birth  to  future  continents. 

J  Our  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  formation 
of  a  future  earth  being  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  depths. 
^1  unfathomable  to  man,  and  in  regions  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  obfervatlon,  here  is  a  part  of  the  procefs  which  cannot  be 
;  taken  as  a  principle  in  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  whole.  But, 
I  in  the  deftru(9:ion  of  the  prefent  earth,  we  have  a  procefs  that  is 
performed  within  the  limits  of  our  obfervation;  therefore,  yi 

! blowing  the  meafure  of  this  operation  we  (hall  find  tlie  means 
of  calculating  wHat  had  pafTed  on  a  former  occafion,  as  well  as 
whzi  will  happen  in  the  compofition  of  a  future  earth.  The 
bigheft  mountain,  he  obferyes,  may  be  levelled  with  the  plain 
whence  it  fprings,  without  the  lofs  of  real  territory  in  the  land  ; 
but  when  the  ocean  makes  encroachment  on  the  bafis  of  our 
earth,  the  mountain,  urifupported,  tumbles  with  its.  weight; 
and  with  that  accefliorf  of  hard  bodies,  moveable  with  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  waves,  gives  to  the  fea  the  power  of  undermining 
farther  and  farther  into  the  folid  bafis  of  our  land.  This  is  the 
operation  which  is  to  be  meafured  for  eftimating  the  age  of  the* 
worlds  that  have  terminated,  and  the  duration  of  thofe  which 
are  but  beginning.  But  the  queftion  is.  How  fnall  we  meafure 
^  decreaie  of  our  land  ?  Every  revolution  of  the  globe  wears 
away  fome  part  of  fome  rock  upon  fome  coaft ;  but  the  quantity 
of  that  deefeafe,  in  that  fpecified  time,  is  not  a  meafurable  thing.* 
inftead  of  a  revolution  of  the  globe,  we  take  an  age,  or 
^ven  have  recovirfe  to  the  collefted  obfcrvatioixs  of  all  preceding 
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ages,  it  is  in  vain,  fays  our  author,  to  attempt  to  mcafure  a 
quantity  which  efcapes  our  notice,  and  which  hiftory,  as  he 
Ihews  from  a  number  of  inftances,  cannot  afeertain ;  and  we 
might  juft  as  well  attempt  to  mcafure  the  diftance  of  the  liars 
without  a  parallax,  as  to  calculate  the  deftruclion  of  tlie  folid 
land  without  a  meafure  correfponding  to  the  whole. 

Dr.  Hutton  obferves  that,  in  the  conrfe  of  his  invcftigatlon, 
he  has  been  reprefenting  the  fyftcm  of  this  earth  as  proceeding 
w’ith  a  certain  regularity,  which  is  not  perhaps  in  natvire,  but 
which  is  neceflary  for  our  clear  conception  of  the  fyftem  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  admits  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the  prefent  land  Ihould 
be  wafted  exaftly  in  proportion  as  new  land  fhall  appear ;  or, 
converfely,  that  an  equal  proportion  of  new  land  Ihculd  always 
be  produced  as  the  old  is  made  to  difappear.  It  is  only  required 
that  at  all  times  there  ftiould  be  a  juft  proportion  of  land  and 
water  upon  the  furfacc  of  the  globe,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  habitable 
world.  Neither  is  it  required,  in  the  adlual  fyftem  of  this 
earth,  that  every  part  of  the  land  fhould  be  diflblved  in  its 
fbrudlure,  and  worn  away  by  attrition,  fo  as  to  be  floated  in  the 
fea.  Parts  of  the  land  may  often  fink  in  a  body  below  the  level 
of  the  fea ;  and  parts  again  may  be  reftored,  without  waiting  for 
the  general  circulation  of  lana  and  water,  which  proceeds  with 


all  the  certainty  of  nature,  but  which  advances  with  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  progrelJion. 

7'h'e  conclufion  of  this  elaborate  inquiry  is  of  fo  much  im. 
portance  towards  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  author’s  fyftem, 
and  leads  at  the  fame  time  to  fuch  complicated  ideas  of  the 
formation  of  this  globe,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  length 
to  which  the  prefent  article  has  extended,  we  find  ourfelves 
under  the  neceffity  of  cxtradling  it  in  the  author’s  own  words : 


^  We  have  been  now  fuppofing  that  the  loginning  of  onr  prefent 
earth  had  been  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  the  completion  of 
the  former  land  ;  but  this  was  only  for  the  fake  of  diftin^lnefs.  The 
juft  view  is  this,  that  when  the  former  land  of  the  globe  had  been 
complete,  fo  as  to  begin  to  wafte  and  be  impaired  by  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  fea,  the  prefent  land  began  to  appear  above  the  furface 
of  the  ocean.  .In  this  manner  we  fuppofe  a  due  proportion  to 
always  preferved  of  land  and  water  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  fer 
the  purpofe  of  a  habitable  world,  fuch  as  this  which  we  poficfs. 
thus  alio  allow  time  and  opportunity  for  the  tranflation  of  animals  and 
plants  to  occupy  the  earth.. 

*  But  if  the  earth  on  which  we  live  began  to  appear  in  the  cceaa 
at  the  time  when  the  laft  began  to  be  refolved,  it  could  not  be  from 
the  materials  of  the  continent  immediately  preceding  this  which  wc 
examine,  that  the  prefent  earth  had  been  conllrufted  ;  for  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  muft  have  been  filled  with  materials  before  land  couli 
be  made  to  appear  ^ve  iu  furface.  ;  \ 
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<  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  continent  which  is  to  fuccecd  our  land 
5s  at  prefent  beginning  to  appear  above  the  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  muft  be  evident  that  the  materials  of  this  great 
tody,  which  is  formed  and  ready  to  be  brought  forth,  muft  hava 
been  colleded  from  the  deftrudion  of  an  earth  which  does  not  now 
appear.  Confequently,  in  this  true  fiatement  of  the  cafe,  there  is 
jieceffarily  required  the  deftrudtion  of  an  animal  and  vegetable  earth' 
i  prior  to  the  former  land  ;  and  the  materials  of  that  earth  which  is 
I  firft  in  our  account,  muft  have  been  colledled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
I  ocean,  and  begun  to  be  concofted  for  the  produdion  of  the  prefent 
i  earth. when  the  land  immediately  preceding  the  prefent  had  arrived 
I  at  its  full  extent. 

I  ‘  This,  however,  alters  nothing  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  thofo 
I  operations  of  the  globe  ;  the  iyftem  is  Hill  the  fame ;  it  only  pro^ 
Uaris  the  indefinite  fpace  of  time  in  its  exillcnce,  while  it  gives  us 
a  view  of  another  dllUnd  period  of  the  living  world  j  that  is  to  fay,, 
the  world  which  we  inhabit  is  compofed  of  the  materials,  not  of  the 
earth  which  was  the  immediate  predeceflbr  of  the  prefent,  but  of  the 
earth  which,  in  afeending  from  the  prefent,  we  confider  as  the  third, 
I  and  which  had  preceded  the  land  that  was  above  the  furface  of  the 
'■-'i  while  our  prefent  land  was  yet  beneath  the  water  of  the  ocean; 
;re  are  three  diftind  fuccelTive  periods  of  exiftence  ;  and  each  of 
;fe  is,  in  our  meafurement  of  time,  a  thing  of  indefinite  du- 
ion.  . 

‘  We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  our  reafoning ;  we  have  no 
ta  further  to  conclude  immediately  from  that  which  aduallyis; 
t  we  have  got  enough  ;  we  have  the  fatisfadion  to  find  that  in  na- 
re  there  is  wifdom,  fyftem,  and  confiftency.  For  having,  in  the 
tural  hiftory  of  this  earth,  feen  a  fucceflion  of  worlds,  we  may 
Im  this  conclude  that  there  is  a  fyftem  in  nature ;  in  like  manner 
,  from  feeing  revolutions  of  the  planets,  it  is  concluded  that , there, 
a  fyftem  by  which  they  are  intended  to  continue  tliofe  revolutions. 
It  if  the  fucceflion  of  worlds  is  eftablifhed  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  it 
in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  higher  in  the  origin  of  the  eartji.  The 
hit,  therefore,  of  our  prefent  inquiry  is,  ;hat  we  find  no  veftige  of 
)eglnning — no  profped  of  an  end.’ 

When  we  furvey  the  theory  which  Dr.  Hutton  has  fo  ably 
veloped  in  this  interefting  fpeculation,  we  cannot  but  exprels 
e  high  opinion  we  entertain  both  of  the  learning  and  dexterity 
Ith  which  he  has  applied  chemical  knowledge  in  particular  to 
e  purpofe  of  explaining  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  fo^ 
ation  of  the  earth.  His  conceptions  on  this  fubje£t  are  bol^ 
ilofophical,  and  profound ;  and  did  they  not  at  laJj  involve  the 
iderftanding  in  perplexity,  to  which,  in  the  antecedent  part  of 
c  inveftigation,  no  immediate  tendency  is  difeovered,  we 
ould  have  ^been  ftrongly  inclined  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
cory  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh.  But  we  cannot  fo 
adily  fubferibe  to  the  truth  of  a  fyftem  ,not  only  repugnant  to 
s  hiftory  of  the  creatioxx  delivere4  ixi  the  facijed  writings^ 
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but  which  implies  fucccffive  renovations  of  the  terraqueo!!! 
globe  through  unlimited  duration  ;  and  this  without  fuggefting 
any  final  caufc,  that  might  reconcile  with  our  belief  a  theory, 
which,  though  highly  ingenious,  and  plaufible  in  many  refpedls, 
feems  liable  to  the  objeftions  we  have  mentioned.  In  abftrufc 
diCquifitions  into  nature,  as  in  the  myfteries  of  theology,  there 
leem  to  be  certain  boundaries,  beyond  which  the  human  mind, 
with  its  utmeft  elForts,  can  never  penetrate.  The  vigorous  at- 
tempt,  however,  made  by  Dr.  Hutton,  muft  redound  to  the 
honour  of  his  genius  ; -.while  a  failure  in  fo  great  an  undertaking^ 
is  perhaps  the  inevitable  portion  of  mortalitv. 

Art.  XI.  The  orbit  and  motion  of  the  6eorgiiim  Sidus,  de. 
termined  direflly  from  obfervations.  By  Mr.  John  Robifon. 

Art.  XII.  Abftracl  of  a  regifter  of  the  vveather,  kept  at  I 
Hawkhill  from  1771  to  1776.  Communicated  by  Mr.  John 
Maegowan. 


Art.  III.  Thoughts  on  the  Properties  and  Formation  of  th 
different  Kinds  of  Air  \  with  Remarks  on  Vegetation^  Pyropbriy 
jJeaty  Caujiic  Salts^  Afercurvy  and  on  the  different  Theories  up:n 
Air.  8yo.  5s.  boards.  ^  Fauldcr.  London,  1788. 

firfl:  Heps  in  the  progrefs  of  natural  philofophy  are  nc- 
ceflarily  experiments  and  obfervations  ;  and  thefc  have  been 
profecuted  with  peculiar  fuccefs,  of  late  years,  in  the  department 
of  chemical  inquiry.  To  arrange  artificially  the  numerous  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  colledFed,  and  thence  to  cojiftrufl  a 
general  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  next  the  objedl  of  at¬ 
tention.  This  arduous  attempt  has  given  rife  to  the  production 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  author  difeovers  much  refleftion 
on  the  fubjefts  of  *  pneumatical  philofophy.  His  general  prin¬ 
ciples  are,  that  fire  is  matter  ;  and  that  this  matter,  like  every 
other  matter  that  v(^e  know  of^  is  capable  of  chemical  attraction, 
or  uniting  with  other  bodies  in  the  fame  manner  as  alkalies  and 
a^ids  ;  that  the  bodies  which  it  has  the  greateft  attraction  for  arc 
acids  and  earths,  or  water ;  that  thefe  bodies,  by  being  united 
together,  form  empyreal  air;  and  that  fire,  when  chemically 
united  with  other  bodies,  becomes  phlogifton,  as  in  oils,  fpirit^ 
bitumens,  &c.  that  the  difFerent  acids  are  capable  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  different  proportions  of  fire  with  the  earths;  and  that  the 
air  is  the  great  menftruum  which  concentrates  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  and  conveys  it  to  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  the  former 
receiving  more  of  the  fun’s  influence  by  it  than  by  the  direCl  rap 
f41iAg  upon  the  animal,  and  being  in  that  maimer  Imbibed. 
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The  author  firft  treats  of  aftual,  neutralifed,  and  concen¬ 
trated  fire;  producing  chemical  to  prove  that  dormant, 

neutraliled,  and  concentrated  -ire  is  phlogiftun.  He  liext  in- 
vcftigaies  diftindlly  the  different  kinds  of  air,  and  fhews  how 
they  are  affedted  by  and  affeft  different  procellcs  ;  taking  after¬ 
wards  a  philolbphical  view  of  vegetation,  pyrophori,  aitd  other 
fubjeds  connected  with  his  plan.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  mode 
of  reafoning,  we  ihall  lay  before  our  readers  a  fhort  extract  froih 
the  chapter  where  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  refpirable  air  does 
not  attraft  phlogifton : 

‘  Sometimes  the  moft  obvious  hAs  will  fhcw'  themfelves  without 
being  remarked,  if  our  judgment  be  prejudiced  by  an  oppofite  hypo¬ 
thecs.  This  is  fully  liiewn  in  what  we  are  going  to  oblerve.  I  he 
prefent  chemifts  being  fully  prcpollclTed  with  the  opinion  of  ilie  air’s 
having  a  ftrong  attradlion  for  phloglilon,  never  feemed  to  have  in 
the  lead  queitioned  it,  but  let  it  down  as  a  confirmed  fa6l.  But  wc 
Ihall  find  that  in  putrefadlion,  calcination,  cS^c.  facts  appear  that  di- 
redly  contradid  this  theory. 

*  A  piece  of  animal  flelh,  the  furface  of  which  by  expofure  to  the 
air  is  putrefying,  firlt  begins  to  he  tainted  by  a  phlogillic  putrid 
matter  covering  its  furface.  if  air  has  a  greater  attradtion  for  phlo- 
giilon  than  any  other  body,  and  if  it  produce  putrefaction  by  this 
power  of  taking  phlogillon  from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  how 
comes  this  phlogillon  llill  to  remain  upon  the  body  ?  If  we  can  fet 
afide  the  idea  of  an  acefeent  vegetable  body  becoming  a  high  putrid 
alkalcfcent  one  (which  is  in  reality  making  acid  bodies  turn  alkaline, 
and  wonderful  this  is  by  having  their  phlogillon  difcha»ged)',  how 
comes  it  that  the  air  does  rot  attract  it,  and  leave  tiie  furface  of  the 
putrefying  bodies  entirely  free?  What  hinders  the  air  from  attraCl- 
ing  the  phlogiilon  already  formed  ?  for  it  lays  upon  the  putrid  body, 
dill  turning  more  highly  phlogillic. 

‘  To  make  this  more  familiar  to  our  chemical  knowledge :  It  Is 
univcrfally  received  that  the  mineral  acids  diffolve  metals  from  their 
atiraClion  for  the  metai’s  phlogillon.  If  1  expofe  filver  to  the  nitrous 
acid,  the  acid  aCls  with  great  violence  upon  this  compadl  metal^ 
rebs  it  of  its’  phlogillon,  and  flies  olF  with  it  into  the  common  air, 
in  the  Hate  of  nitrous  air.  It  is  the  lame  with  all  bodies  in  chemiiliy 
that  are  capable  of  decompounding  a  compound  body;  by  having  a 
greater  attraClion  for  one  of  its  compound  bodies ;  but  the  body  at- 
trafted  does  not  lay  loofe  upon  the  furface,  but  makes  a  part  of  the 
body  which  attraCls  it.. 

‘  In  the  late  example  the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  phloglflon  of  the 
inetal,  united  together  and  formed  nitrous  air.  But  if  the  phlogifton 

the  metrd  were  found  lying  loofe  upon  the  filver’s  furface  without 
h^ing  difiblved  by  the  acid,  would  any  chemilt  fay  that  the  acid  had 
any  affinity  for  the  phlogillon,  wiiliout  ffiylng  the  metal  was 
difiblved  by  this  attradlion  ?  The  cook  foon  finds  a  better  diffolvcut 
this  putrid  ,  matter  tlian  air  ;  for  if  meat  is  orily  flightly  touched 
iurfacc,  fhe  walhes  it  in  water,  and  by  that  n>ean&  will  make . 
fweet. 
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‘  Bfft  chemiftry  affords  a  ftill  better  method.  An  air  which  has 
reality  an  attraftion  for  phlogillon,  and  inllcad  of  this  attra^ioa 
inakt's  it  become  putrid,  diffolves  the  phlogi lion,  and  makes  it  be¬ 
come  fweet.  This  is  fixed  air ;  and  it  is  not  from  being  imbibed  by 
che  putrid  matter,  but  in  re^ility  its  imbibing  the  putrid  matter.  The 
fame  with  the  nitrous  acid  air ;  nay,  indeed  the  acids  themfelves  will 
licutralife  this  putrid  phlogifton.  To  make  this  clear,  I  refer  them 
to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Henry’s  experiments,  which  I  have  repeated,  and 
find  juft.* 

In  fupport  of  the  fame  opinion  the  author  adduces  the  cal¬ 
cination  of  metals.  Though,  in  maintaining  his  doftrines,  he 
h?^  rccourfc,  for  the  moft  part,  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley,  wc  find  that  he  is  himfclf  an  attentive  experimenter  in 
philofophy.  With  rcfpeil  to  fome  of  his  principles,  he  differs 
widely  from  the  fentiments  now  generally  entertained  ;  but  he 
difplays  much  ingenuity,  and  his  obfefvations  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  thofe  who  cultivate  philofophical  chemiftry. 


Art.  IV.  jf  Comparative  View  cf  the  Mortality  of  the  Human 
.  Species  at  all  Ages  ;  and  of  the  Difeafes  and  Cafiialties  hy  which 
they  are  dejlroyed  or  annoyed,  llluf  rated  with  Charts  and  Tables, 

'  By  fVilliam  Blacky  M.  D.  one  cf  the  Royal  College  of  Pbyfuians 
in  London  \  Member  of  fever al  Literary  Societies 9  is  c.  Pub* 
lijhed  at  the  unanimous  Requejl  cf  the  Medical  Society  oj  London^ 

'  bvo.  6s.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1788, 

• 

TN  the  whole  courfe  of  our  monthly  excurfions  through  the 
realms  of  literature,  we  have  not  met  wdth  any  production 
that  contains  more  of  the  oftentation  of  importance,  and  at  the 
fame  time  lefs  of  what  is  either  new  or  ufeful,  than  that  which 
now  lies  before  us.  T  he  author  fets  out  with  pompoufly  an- 
iK>uncing  that  he  is  ‘‘  to  take  the  gages  of  life  and  death,  and 
of  morbid  devaftation,  and,  in  one  general  furvey,  to  encircle 
the  horizon  of  human  exiftence  and  diftempers,’*  Upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  work,  however,  we  do  not ‘find  that  this  medical 
gauger  has  added  any  thing  to  the  obfervations  on  human  pro¬ 
creation  and  mortality  made  by  preceding  writers.  His  account 
both  of  births  and  deaths,  in  different  countries,  is  copied  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  calculations  of  Davenant,  Short,  Price,  Sufmilch, 
Dc  MoivTC,  and  other  authors ;  to  w’hich  he  has  unncceffarily 
annexed  a  general  account  of  the  various  difeafes,  extending 
through  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  without 
once  attempting  to  fuggeft  any  expedient  for  their  prevention  or 
cure. 

’  Refpe^ilng  the  origin  of  the  prefent  publication,  the  author 
informs  us  that,  about  -fix  mouths  ago,  the  prefidcnt  of  the 
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Medical  Society  of  London  called  upon  him,  at  the  dolire  of  the 
Society,  to  requeft  that  he  would  deliver  the  aiinual  oration, 
which  was  then  fixed  at  four  months  dillance  only  from  that 
period  ;  to  which,  with  foiiie  reluctance,  he  confented.  He 
confidered  the  folicitation  both  as  a  compliment  and  a  literary 
i  challenge  ;  bccaufe,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  one  year’s 
previous  notice  to  the  orator  had  been  the  invariable  pradllce- 
It  feems  to  have  been  Dr.  Black’s  principal  object  to  iJiew  the 
i  Society  how  much  he  could  write  during  that  period.  We  fui‘- 
'  ped  that  the  Society  has  entertained  fome  apprehci\fions  of  his 
launching  out  too  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  but 
when  they  infpc£tcd  the  production  (if  ever  they  did  infpccl  it), 
they  ought  not  to  have  defired  that  it  might  be  publifhed,  unleis  . 
I;  for  their  own  private  gratification,  when  the  whole  Comparative 
^  View  might  have  been  compriled  in  a  fixpenny  pamphlet. 

We  are  (brry  that  juft  ice  will  not  permit  us  to  pay  as  high 
i  compliments  to  the  author  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  beftow 
^  upon  fome  members  of  the  Medical  Society  ;  but  while  we  have 
;  fo  little  to  praife  in  the  execution  of  the  prefent  volume,  wc 
heartily  join  with  Dr.  Black  in  the  utility  of  exa6l  parochial  re- 

Igifters  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  with  a  precife  fpccifica- 
tion  of  the  difeafes ;  and  we  applaud  the  ardour  with  which  Ke 
recommends  an  improvement  in  this  part  of  our  polity.  'I'hc 
following  extradl  relates  to  the  profecution  of  this  fubje^fl : 

‘  To  render  the  returns  of.  births,  chriftenings,  weddings,  and 
burials  in  London  complete,  the  clergyman  of  c\^ry  religion^ 

(hould  be  compelled  by  law  to  make,  every  thred  montiis,  a  return, 
of  their  chriftenings  and  weddings  to  the  neareft  parochial  church. 
All  the  church-yards  and  burying-grounds  hitherto  excluded  from  the 
bills,  together  with  the  parKhes  of  Pancras,  Mary-le-bone,  and  all 
the  other  modern  additions  and  population  to  London,  fhould  like- 
wife  be  comprehended  in  the  regifters;  together  with  the  numerous 
villages  and  excrefccnces  of  the  metropolis,  within  feven  miles  of  its. 
circumference.  The  chriftenings  fhould  fpecify  the  name,  fex, 
twins  or  tergemini,  illigitimatc  if  known,  and  the  religious  fcifl.. 
The  weddings  (hould  diferiminate  the  place  of  abode  of  the  parties,* 
the  names  and  ages  of  each  pair;  whether  firft,  fecond,  or  third* 
marriages,  and  on  which  fide;  whether  natives  or  foreigners ;  and  > 
the  religious  fe^.  ; 

‘  There  appears  at  prefent  no  neceflity  to  return  weekly  bills  from.' 
the  different  parifhes.  This  was  originally  intended  to  warn  ihc; 
London  inhabitants  of  the  numbers  deftroyed  by  the  plague,  and, 
the  infeded  parifhes.  Quarterly  returns  to  the  general  hall  would . 
tc  fufHcient ;  and  one  general  annual  bill,  in  which  the  quarterly 
mortality  (hould  be  diftingiiiihed  ;  in  order  to  point  out  the  feafons  ^ 
moft  noxious,  and  the  reigning  difeafes ;  or  to  mark  the  hurricanes ' 
^dmonfoons  of  mortdity.  In  infancy,  and  the  early  part  of  life,' 
the  tide  of  devaftation  is  ftrong  and  rapid,  the  mortality  (hould** 
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be  meafured  In  fhorter  inten'als.  The  firft  year  from  birth  fhould  bf 
divided  into  interiticcs,  Irom  birth  to  fix  months,  when  teething 
commences  ;  from  fix  nio.iths  to  one  year ;  from  one  to  two ;  two 
to  thxee  ;  three  to  four;  four  to  five;  five  to  ten  ;  ten  to  twenty; 
and  fo  on  to  one  hundred  and  upwards.  Exclufive  of  abortions  and 
ftillborn,  thofe  who  die  in  the  firll  month  before  baptlfm,  and  of 
CDurfe  cannot  be  included  in  the  chriftenings,  (bould  be  diilin. 

fuifhed,  in  order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  amount  of  the 
irths.  Separate  columns  fhould  be  afligned  for  the  name  of  the 
difeafe  or  cafualry  ;  for  the  caufc,  if  known  ;  and  the  duration  of 
the  aftlidtion.  Annexed  to  each  difeafe  fhould  be  the  numbers  dying 
at  different  ages  of  that  malady.  Males  grown  up  to  maturity  who 
die,  ihould  be  dilUnguifhed,  either  as  married,  widowers,  or  ba. 
chelors  ;  and  females  alfo  of  this  defcriptlon,  either  as  married,  wi. 
dows,  or  virgins.  Thofe  carried  out  of  London,  or  into  it,  for 
interment ;  the  parochial  children  who  died  at  niirfe  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis  ;  the  rank,  profeffion,  or  trade  ;  whether  native  or 
foreigner ;  fhould  all  appear  in  the  general  annual  report  in  feparate 
columns.  The  annual  reports  of  all  the  hofpitals,  difpenfaries,  and 
prifons,  and  of  the  executed,  fhould  alfo  be  made  to  the  hall,  and 
included  in  the  general  annual  regiilcr.’ 

“  Our  curtain  being  now  ready  to  to  ufe  the  author’s 
own  expreflion,  we  fhiill  only  recommend  to  him  that,  in  the 
other  work  which  he  is  about  publifhing,  he  woujd  avoid  that 
fuperfluous  amplification  fo  confpicuous  in  the  prefent,  which 
may  ferve  for  the  difplay  of  iuduftry,  but  adds  nothing  to  me¬ 
dical  knowledge. 


Art.  V.  The  Olla  Podrida ;  a  periodical  Work^  complete  h 
Forty -four  Numbers*.  The  Second  Edition.  8vo.  6s.  boardsi 
Dilly.  London,  1788. 

expofe  the  follies  of  the  times,  to  cradicaft  error,  and  to 
^  promote  tlie  iiiterefts  of  virtue  and  focial  happineft,  have 
been  the  great  objects  of  all  thofe  authors  wiio  have  favoured  the 
world  with  periodical  lucubrations.  Whether  they  have  proved 
equally  fuccefsful  with  Cervantes  in  their  laudaWe  efforts  tor 
abolifhing  the  extravagancies  among  their  contemporaries,  wc 
will  not  take  upon  us  to  affirm  ;  but  that  they  have,  in  many 
cafes,  enlightened  the  underffanding,  improved  the  tafte,  and 
correfted  vulgar  prqudices,  are  effecls  which  cannot  be  denied 
them.  Of  every  (pecies  of  writing,  thofe  mifcellaneous  pro- 
dadiioas  are  the  beft  adapted  for  the  inftrucUon  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  public.  They  afford  a  juft  and  iivterefting  difplay 
of  the  prevailing  fafliions,  opinions,  and  practices  of  the  times ; 
they  feeth  to  general  view  the.  fantaftic  fingularity  ol 
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jhara^ters  ;  and  they  abound  with  a  variety  of  fubjc£ls  that  arc 
fuited  to  the  gratification  of  every  reader. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  as  the  projector  and 
promoter  of  the  Olla  Podrida,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Monro,  A.B.  of. 
§t.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  informs  us  of  all  his 
ingenious  aflbeiates,  excepting  one,  who  have  contributed  to 
the  work.  It  appears  that  out  of  the  forty-four  numbers,  of 
which  the  volume  confifts,  fixteen  are  the  production  of  Mr. 
lilonro.  At  entering  on  the  fecond  number  we  began  to  fufpech 
tiiat  we  had  got  into  die  company  of  a  group  of  academical 
gentlemen,  who  had  fummoned  our  attention  to  convince  us  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language.  The  /w^//  of  the  lamp^ 
however,  foon  diffipated,  and  we  recognifed  the  authors  to  be 
not  men  immured  in  a  college,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  learned  fpcculation,  but  who  were  converfant  with  life 
and  manners,  and  drew  their  fiibjeCts  chiefly  from  the  capital^ 
which^  in  every  w^ork  of  this  kind,  muft  be  the  principal  feeue 
of  obfervation. 

'  Though  it  is  difficult  to  feleCb  a  fpccimen  from  a  periodical 
work)  W'e  fliall,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  prefeiit 
them  with  the  following  extraCf,  which  relates  to  a  fubjccl  of  ge¬ 
neral  ufe,,and  of  no  fmall  imporCance  in  fociety : 

\  That  couVerfation  may  anfver  the  ends  for  which  it  was  dc-. 
figned,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in  it  muft  come  toeether  with  a 
determined  refolution  to  pleafe,  and  to  be  pleafed.'  If  a  man  feels 
that  an  eaft  wind  has  rendered  him  dull  and  fulky,  he  Ihould  by  all 
means  itay  at  home  till  the  wind  changes,  and  not  be  troublefome  to 
his  friends ;  for  dulncfs  is  infeftious,  and  one  four  face  will  make 
many,  as  one  cheerful  countenahcFls  foon  prddudlive  of  others.  If 
two  gcntlenfjen  delire  to  quarrel,  it  fliould  not  be  done  in  a  company 
met  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  converfation.  Let  a  ftage  be  ereded 
for  the  purpofe,  in  a  proper  place,  to  which  the  jurlfdi*ftion  of  tha 
Middlefex  magiftj^tes  doth  not  reach.  There  let  Martin  and  Men¬ 
doza  mount,  accompanied  by  Ben  and  Johnfon,  and  attended  by 
the  amateurs^  who  delight  to  behold  blows  neatly  laid  in,  ribs  and 
ji^- bones  elegantly  broken,  and  eyes  fealed  up  with  delicacy  and 
addrefs.'  It  is  obvious,  for  thefe  reafons,  that  he  who  is  about  tq 
a  converfation  party  Ihould  be  careful  to  invite  men  of  conge- 
diil  minds,  and  of  fimilar  ideas  refpe(fling  the  entertainment  of  which 
they  ai^  to  partake,  and  to  which  they  muft  contribute. 

/  With  gloomy  perfons  gloomy  topics  likc.wifc  fliould  be  (as  indeed 
they  will  be)  excluded,  fuch  as  ill  health,  bad  weathejr,  bad  news,  oe 
forebodings  of  fuch,  Sec,  ic.  To  preftrve  the  temper  calm  and 
fcrfant,  it  is  of  unfpeakable  importance  that  we  always  acci^ftom 
^ves  through  life  to  make  the  bell  of  things,  to  view  them  Oft 
icir  bright  fide,  and  fo  reprefent  them  to  otners,  for  our  mutual 
^^i;t  and  encouragement.  Few  things  (efpecially  if,  as  ChVif- 
we  t^c  the  o;£er  world  into  tfie  ^ccountj  but  havei  a  bright 
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fide  ;  d5Hg;ence  and  pradicc  will  cafily  find  it.  Perhaps  thete  is  ^ 
circumliance  better  calculated  than  this  to  render  converfation  equally 
pleafing  and  profitable. 

‘  In  the  conduct  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  interrupt  others,  or  uneafy 
at  being  yourfelf  interrupted  ;  fince  you  fpeak  cither  to  amufe  or 
infirudl  (he  company,  or  to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it.  Give  all, 
therefore,  leave  to  fpeak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  anfe 
with  precifion.  Inattention  is  ill  manners  ;  it  (hews  contempt ;  and 
contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

*  Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private  concerns,  « 
you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  thofe  of  others.  Yours  are  ai 
little  to  them,  as  theirs  are  to  you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule 
whereby  to  judge  of  this  matter. 

‘  Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that  each  perfon  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  dlfcourfing  on  the  fubjedl  with  which  heij 
bed  acquainted.  He  will  be  plealed,  and  you  will  be  informed.  Br 
obferving  this  rule,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  aflift  in  rendcriaj 
converfation  agreeable ;  fince,  though  he  may  not  chodle,  or  be  qua¬ 
lified,  to  fay  much  himfelf,  he  can  propofe  queftions  to  thofe  who  arc 
able  to  anfwer  them. 

*  Avoid  dories,  unlefs  ftiort,  pointed,  and  quite  a-frofos.  Hi 
who  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  mud  either  have  a  very  large  ftock, 
or  a  good  memory,  or  mud  often  change  his  company.  Some  have 
a  fee  of  them  drung  together  like  onions  ;  they  take  poffeflion  of  the 
converfation  by  an  early  introdudion  of  one;  and  then  you  muft  have 
the  whole  rope ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing  clfe,  perhaps, 
for  that  meeting,  though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times 
before. 

-  ‘  Talk  often,  but  not  long.  The  talent  of  haranguing  in  private 
company  is  infupportable.  Senators  and  barriders  are  apt  to  be 
guilty  of  this  fault ;  and  members,  who  never  harangue  in  the 
houfe,  will  often  do  it  out  of  the  houfe.  If  the  majority  of  the 
company  be  naturally  filent,  or  cautious,  the  converfation  will  nag, 
imlefs  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them  who  can  dart  new 
fabje^ls.  Forbear,  however,  if  poflible,  to  broach  a  fecond  before 
the  fird  is  out,  led  your  dock  diould  not  lad,  and  you  fhould  be 
obliged  to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are  thofe  who  wH 
repeatedly  crofs  upon,  and  break  into  the  converfation,  with  a  frcfii 
topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon  all,  and  exhauded  none.  Oeconomy 
here  is  neceflary  for  mod  people. 

‘  Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour ;  leave  that  to  the 


company. 

‘  When  the  converfation  is  flowing  in  a  ferlous  and  ufeful  channci, 
never  Interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jed.  The  dream  is  fcattered,  and 
cannot  be  again  colledled. 

‘  Difeourfe  not  in  a  w'hifper,  or  half-voice,  to  your  next  neigh¬ 
bour.  It  is  ill  breeding,  and,  in  fome  degree,  a  fraud ;  convert 
fion-ftock  being,  as  one  has  well  obferved,  a  joint  and  comr-c^ 
(property. 

*  In  refleftions  on  abfent  people,  go  no  farther  than  you  would  ^ 
if  they  were  prcfcnt.  “  I  refolve,’^  fays  Bifhop  Beveridge,  “  nevft 
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to  fpeak  of  a  man’s  virtues  to  his  fice,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his 
back:'’  a  golden  rule!  the  obfervation  of  which  would,  at  one  llroke, 
banifli  flattery  and  defamation  from  the  earth. 

<  Converfation  is  effected  by  circumflanccs  which,  at  firft  fight, 
may  appear  trifling,  but  leally  are  not  fo.  Some,  who  continue 
dumb  while  feated,  become  at  once  loquacious  when  they  are  (as 
the  fenatorial  phrafe  is)  upon  their  legs.  Others,  whofe  powers  lan- 
gui/h  in  a  clofe  room,  recover  themlelves  on  putting  their  heads  into 
frefh  air,  as  a  Shrovetide  cock  does  when  his  head  is  put  into  frelh 
earth.  A  turn  or  two  in  the  garden  makes  them  good  company. 
There  is  a  magic  fometimes  in  a  large  circle  which  fafeinates  thofe 
whocompofe  it  into  filence  ;  and  nothing  can  be  done,  or  rather  no¬ 
thing  can  be  Jaid,  till  the  introduction  of  a  card -table  breaks  up  the 
fpell,  and  releafes  the  valiant  knights  and  fair  damfels  from  their 
captivity.  A  table.  Indeed,  of  any  kind,  conildered  as  a  centre  of 
union,  is  of  eminent  fcrvice  to  converfation  at  all  times ;  and  never 
do  wc  more  fen fibly  feel  the  truth  of  that  old  philofophical  axiom, 
that  nature  abhors  a  -vacuum^  than  upon  its  removal.  I  have  been 
told  that,  even  in  the  Blue-Jlocking  Society,  formed  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  converfation,  it  was  found,  after  repeated  trials,  im- 
poffible  to  git  on  without  one  card-table.  In  th^t  fame  venerable 
fociety,  when  the  company  is  too  widely  extended  to  engage  in  the 
lame  converfation,  a  cuflom  is  faid  to  prevail  (and  a  very  excellent 
one  it  is)  that  every  gentleman,  upon  his  entrance,  feleds  his 
partner,  as  he  would  do  at  a  ball ;  and,  when  the  converfation- 
dance  is  g^ne  do^n^  the  company  change  partners,  and  begin  a^refh. 
Whether  thefe  things  be  fo  or  not,  jnoft  certain  it  is,  that  the  hdy 
r  the  gentleman  deferves  well  of  the  Society  who  can  devife  any 
ethod  whereby  fo  valuable  an  amufement  can  be  heightened  and 
proved.’  Z. 

In  the  delineation  of  chara£lers  this  mifcellany  is  not  defec- 
live;  but  its  merit  coufifts  chiefly  in  a  variety  of  judicious  ob- 
fervations  and  rcfledlions,  interfperfed  with  wit  and  humour, 
he  fubjeefs  are  generally  intcrclting ;  in  point  of  moral' ten¬ 
ancy,  the  wliolc  work  is  unexceptionable  ;  and  we  muft  be  of 
>pmion  that  the  reader  would  betray  a  very  faftidious  tallc  who 
Wld  not  rife  fatislied  with  the  wholcfon^ie  and  fuvoiiry  entcr- 
linment  afforded  by  tiie  Olla  Podrida. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Connexion  of  Life  with  Refplratlon  ;  or^  an  Ex¬ 
perimental  Inquiry  into  the  Effe^s  of  Submerfion^  Strangulatisr^ 
and  feveral  Kinds  of  noxious  Airs^  on  living  Animals  ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  they  produce  \  its  Dijlinblk 
from  Death  itfelf ;  and  the  mofl  effectual  Means  of  Cure,  Bj 
(  Edmund  Goodwyn^  M.  D.  8vo.  3s.  boards.  Johnfon. 
London,  1788. 


A  Period  perhaps  the  moft  aftive  in  experiment,  and  fruitful  in 
difeovery,  that  is  recorded  in  the  hiltory  of  natural  fciencc, 


has  elapfed  fince  the  immortal  work  of  Haller,  eftimated  the  pro- 
grefs,  abridged  the  ftudy,  and  extended  the  limits  of  phyfiology, 
By  appealing  to  it  as  a  ftandard,  we  clearly  afeertain  what  fuc- 
ceeding  inqinrers  have  added  to  the  fum  of  knowledge.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  admirable  experi* 
ments  of  Spalanzani  on  digeftion ;  nor  has  the  author  of  tie 
volume  before  us,  whether  we  confider  the  number  or  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thofe  queftions  which  he  has  folved  concerning  tiic 
function,  to  the  illuftration  of  which,  he  has  dedicated  his  laboii's, 
any  reafon,  We  apprehend,  to  dread  the  fame  trial  before  a  can¬ 
did  or  competent  judge.  Its  immediate  objeft  is  to  invcftieatfj 
the  nature,  and  difeover  the  remedies,  of  thofe  difeafes,  and  th2 
fufpenfion  of  the  vital  functions,  which  are  produced  byfu!)- 
merfion,  ftrangulation,  and  the  breathing  of  noxious  airs,  h 
the  progrefs  of  this  difculfion,  the  autlior  is  led  to  inquire  inn 
tlie  nature  and  ufe  of  refpiration.  In  this  double  refearch 
philofophy  is  not  a  fpecious  and  barren  fpeculation,  but  conci¬ 
liating  intereft,  and  juftifying  conviction  *  by  its  utility;  ‘| 
widens  the  fphere  of  fcience,  while  it  arms  benevolence  to  con 
bat  the  moft  afflicting  calamities  which  are  incident  to  humaiife 
The  experiments  are  ingenioufly  conceived  and  accurately  coTr 
dueled.  The  order  of  his  inveftigation  is  luminous  and  feierr 
tific ;  the  fpirit  of  inference  chafte  and  correct ;  and  the  wort 
upon  the  whole,  argues  a  mind  too  wife  to  be  the  dupe,  r 
too  candid  to  be  the  advocate^  of  hypothefis.  A  prelimii^ 
problem  neceflary  to  determine  was,  Whether  death  in 


It  is  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon  that  we  may  eftimate,  in  1 


jneafure,  the  truth  of  theories  in  natural  fcience  by  their 
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Inter  figna  nullum  magis  cerium  aut  nobile  eft  quam  qnod 
,  frudtibus.  Fruftus  enim  et  opera  inventa  pro  veritate  pliilofophiar^ 
tanquam  fponfores,  et  fide  juflbres  funt.  Atque  ex  philoicp^ 
r  Graecorum  vix  unum  experimentum  adduci  poteft  quod  ad 
*  ftatum  levandum  et  juvandum  /'VrW.  Nov*  Org*  L*-* 
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merfioil  be  produced,  dire6tly  by  the  entrance  of  water  into  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  indire<SHy  by  the  exclufion  of  atmofpheric 
On  the  difledtion  of  animals  drowned  in  a  coloured  fluid, 
he  found  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fluid  in  the  lungs.  To  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  had  entered  during  the  procefs  of  drowning,  or 
by  its  own  gravity  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  he  plunged,  ani¬ 
mals  who  had  been  ftrangled,  into  ink,  but,  on  difledlion,  found 
none  in  the  lungs.  To  eftimate  the  exa£l  quantity  taken  in  of 
any  fluid  that  had  a  difpofition  to  unite  with  the  mucus  of  the 
lungs  was  impoflible  ;  our  author  therefore  chofc  quickfilver, 
and  found,  on  the  difleftion  of  animals  immerfed  in  it,  that  only 
an  inconfiderable  portion  had  entered  the  lungs.  In  other  expe¬ 
riments  he  obferved  that  a  quantity  of  water,  much  greater  than 
that  of  quickfilver  thus  found,  introduced  into  the  cavity  without 
fubmerfion,  did  not  produce  death.  From  thefe  fails  it  was 
obvious  to  conclude  that  contending  phyfiologifts  had  divided 
truth  between  them  ;  that,  as  it  was  on  the  one  hand  true,  that 
I  fome  fluid  does  enter  the  lungs  during  the  ftruggles  of  fubmcr- 
fion,  fo  it  was,  on  the  other,  equally  evident  that  it  is  not  the 
caufe  of  death.  Having,  by  thefe  decifive  experiments,  ex¬ 
cluded  the  operation  of  this  fuppdfed  caufe,  he  proceeds  to  con- 
fider  a  more  modern  and  more  plaiifible  hypothefis,  which  aflerts 
that  the  obftruilion  of  the  circulating  blood  in  the  thorax, 
arifing  from  its  not  being  dilated  by  infpiration,  is  the  caufe  of 
;  death  in  thefe  difeafes.  This  fuppofition  is  refuted  by  a  feries 
of  ingenious  and  judicious  experiments  from  which  it  is  in- 
j  ferred  that  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  thorax  after  ex- 
Ipiration  is  to  its  diameter  after  infpiration  as  109  to  123:  that 

Im  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  is  diminiftied  one  third  by  arti- 
d  hyorothorax,  the  blood  continues  to  circulate  freely ;  that 
refore  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  not  the  final  caufe  of  re- 
ation ;  nor  does  the  fufpenfion  of  that  function  produce  death 
mechanical  obftruclion.  His  next  object  is  to  eftabli  h  the 
lity,  and  determine  the  nature,  of  the  chemical  acftion  of  air  on 
blood  in  the  lungs,  which  imparts  to  it  properties  neceflf;  ry 
be  fupport  of  life.  He  (hews  that  the  venous  blood  in  the 
It  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  is,  by  the  adlion  cf  air 
ough  the  coats  of  the  velTcls,  changed  into  florid  arterial 
od,  and  pafles  into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle ;  aiid  that 
en,  by  the  exclufion  of  air,  the  circulating  fluid  retains  the 
►perties  of  venous  blood,  the  motions  of  the  left  heart  ceafe  ^ 
t  with  refpeft  to  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  volume  of  in- 
‘cd  air,  the  dephlbgifticated  air  is  confiderably  diminilhed  by 
piration,  the  fixed  air  fomewhat  increafed,  and  the  phlogifti- 
ed  air  remains  unchanged.  The  change  in  the  colour  and 
>perties  of  the  blood  muft  either  be  attributed  tQ  the  reparation 
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of  fixed  air  from  it^  or  to  the  action  of  clephlogifticatcd  air  up(rt 
it.  T  hat  it  depends  on  the  latter  caufe  is  proved  trom  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  introducing  fixed  air  into  a  veflcl  containing  florid 
blood,  which  did  not  become  black  ;  whereas  venous  blood  w-as 
changed  into  florid,  both  in  the  body  and  out  of  it,  by  being  ex- 
pofed  to  dephlogifticated  air.  Having  afeertained  thefe  impor- 
tant  fadts,  our  author  wifely  declines  entering  on  the  flipperv 
and  hazardous  controverfy  between  the  phlogiitic  and  pneumatic 
chemifts.  He  corroborates  his  conclufion  by  feveral  convincing 
experiments  on  amphibious  animals  :  he  proves  that  the  inqui- 
nated  air  does  not  operate  on  the  nerves,  nor  by  any  noxious 
power  deftroy  the  contradlibility  of  the  heart ;  but  that,  by  the 
diminution  of  that  ftimulating  quality  which  the  blood  received 
from  the  contact  c  f  pure  air,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  exciting 
the  adlion  of  the  heart.  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeaies, 
which  are  the  objedt  of  his  inquiry,  he  therefore  concludes  to  be 
the  prefence  of  venous  blood  in  the  left  heart  and  arterial  fyftem. 
In  his  nofological  fpeculationSj  which  follow  this  difcufllon,  he 
has  been  by  no  means  fo  happy  as  in  his  experimental  puriuits. 
In  defining  and  arranging  difeafes  by  their  nature  and  not  by  thei: 
jymptems^  he  ofFends  againft  the  firll  principle  of  all  f)dtems  of 
nolology.  He  denominates  the  afph}^ia  of  former  authors, 
MeUniama  ex  yusAxr  janguh  niger  \  and  one  part  of  the  de- 
finition,  impedita  fangumis  venoft  in  artcriofum  convcrfto  neve* 
could  have  been  admitted  by  any  correft  nofologift. 

'I'he  auUior,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  inquiry  confiders  thf 
means  cf  diftinguifhing  thefe  difeafes  from  death  ;  and  here  we 
muit  confefs  we  have  been  difappointed.  The  object  is  indeed 
imporrant,  and  the  author^s  obfervations  are  ufhered  in  with 
Ibmcwhat  ot  the  parade  of  difeovery ;  but  quid  dignum  isntt 
ferct  kic  prcmijjor  hiatu*^^  We  are  informed  that,  if  the  mean? 
of  recovery  fail,  v\^e  arc  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of  life  is 
•dellroyeJ;  but,  if  thefe  means  fuccccd,  the  cafe  is  afphyxia, 
where  the  functions  ot  life  have  been  fufpended.  Surely  this!? 

'  not  very  novel  or  recondite.  'I'he  cure  of  thefe  difeafes  is  t- 
laft  and  moll:  important  ohjecl  of  his  refearches  ;  and  here  h 
•  feems  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  certainty  and  fimplicityo: 
which  we  may  congratulate  the  friends  of  fciencc  and  humanitv. 
'rhe  crteClual  and  eafily  accefllble  remedies,  which  a  decili'Jj 
experience  auihorlfes  him  to  recommend,  arc,  the  application 
heat  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the  introJu(£lion  of  air 
.  tne  lungs  ;  for  which  he  deferibes  a  commodious  and  i^■g^ 

■  nioufly- contrived  .ipparatus.  Thefe  are,  in  his  opinion,  thebe^ 
means  of  exciting  the  latent  vital  energies  j  and  .the  other  rc 
medics  which  have  acquired  reputation,  he  pronounces 
rently  witi)  good  rcafunj  tu  bo  cither  inert,  daagerous,  doabii 
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tr  as  operating  in  a  tedious  and  circuitous  manner'j  uniit  to  be 
iifed  in  a  difeafe  where  delay  is  certain  de;ith. 

We  have  thus  given  (what  we  conceive  to  be  peculiarly  pro¬ 
per  in  experimental  works)  an  analyfis  of  the  volume  before  us. 
'I'he  attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  though  abridged  view 
of  the  whole,  has  made  it  impollible,  confiftently  with  our  li¬ 
mits,  to  detail  jmy  of  the  experiments. 


Art.  VII.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  to  invejligate^  by  Che^ 
mical  Anahfts^  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Mineral  IVaters 
'  ?/*  da’-Chapelle^  in  Germany  ;  and  of  the  JVaUrs 

and  Bone  near  St.  Amandy  in  French  Flanders.  By  John  AJhj 
'M.  D:  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhyftcianSy  if  the  Royal 
Society y  and  of  the  Society  f  Antiquaries.  Small  Svo.  4s.  boards, 
Robfon  and  Clarke.  J^ondon,  1788. 

^HE  analyfis  of  mineral  waters  being  entirely  dependent  on 
chemiftry,  it  is  impollible  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  compofition,  unlefs  by  the  means  of  that  fciertce.  The 
late  difeoveries  in  chemiftry,  however,  are  fo  numerous  and 
important,  and  fo  repugnant,  in  many  inftances,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  formerly  maintained,  that  a  great  part  of  the  dejuftions 
which  were  founded  on  thofe  principles  is  now  proved  incon- 
teftibly  to  have  been  erroneous.  It  is  therefore  of  great  confe- 
quence  that  an  accurate  revifal  fhould  be  made  of  all  the  more 
celebrated  mineral  waters,  in  order  that  their  real  nature  may  be 
duly  afeertained,  and  every  error,  which  might  lead  to  a  mifap- 
plication  of  their  virtues,  be  exploded.  In  the  treatife  now 
before  us  Dr.  Afti  appears  to  have  been  a6luated  by  this  mo¬ 
tive;  and  he  has  purfued  his  inquiry  with  much  attention. 

After  a  long  introduftion,  abounding  with  chemical  know¬ 
ledge,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Spa ;  which  we  may  fafely  affirm  to  have  been  treated 
howcvcf  imperfedlly,  by  at  leaft  a  hundred  preceding 
writers. 

The  town  of  Spa  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  winding 
valley,  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  rivulet,  and  is  well  ftieltered  by 
adjoining  hill  to  the  north,  and  a  high  ridge  of  mountains 
encircling  it,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  fouth-eaft  quite  round  to  the  north-weft.  Only  one 
of  the  Spa  fountains,  the  Pouhon  fpring,  fituated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Spa,  rifes  from  the  hill  to  the  north  of 
die  town,  and  clofe  adjoiinng  to  it ;  a  hill  confifting  of  argilla- 
fchifts,  loofe  argillaceous  fubftances,  and  earths  mixed 
ferruginous  flate,  in  large  maffes ;  whereas  all  the  other 
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fcven  fountains  have  a  northern  afpeft,  rife  on  that  fide  of  the 
encircling  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  fouth-eaft,  fouth,  weft,  and 
nonh-weft,  from  the  town ;  and  this  ridge  of  mountains  is 
formed,  in  large  malTcs  of  calcareous  ftones,  and  marbles,  and 
other  mineral  bodies,  mixed  with  loofe  filiceous  earths  and  ftones, 
ar.d-  whofe  tops  are  covered  with  woods,  interfperfed  w^Ith  large 

f boggy  fwamps,  filled  w  ith  winter  and  mud.  The  moft  diilin, 
uimed  minerd  fountains,  within  the  diftri(Sl  of  Spa,  arc,  the 
buhor,  Geronftere,  Sauviniere,  Groifbeeck,  and  theTonnelct; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  lefs  frequented  fprings  of  the  Ni/er- 
fet,  the  Watror,  a:*d  the  Barifart.  The  following  is  the  au- 
thor’s  general  account  of  the  moft  celebrated  pf  thefe  medicinal 
f]  rings : 

*  The  Pouhon  fountain  Is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  fprirg 
at  Spa,  both  as  it  is  moft  abundant  and  powerful  in  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  its  iron,  and  as  it  retains,  longer  than  any 
of  the  other  fprings,  its  fpirituous  gas,  and  of  confequence  its  iron 
alfo.  The  other  fountains  differ  from  the  Pouhon  in  their  generd 
contents,  as  they  all  have  lefs  fpirituous  gas,  except  theTonnelct, 
which  contains  it  in  greater  abundance  than  any  of  them,  even  the 
Pouhon ;  and  they  all  contain  lefs  iron,  and,'  in  part,  a  different 
kind  of  abforbent  earth.  The  Tonnelet  is  much  purer  than  the 
others,  and  is  impregnated  with  lefs  of  the  other  contents,  as  well 
as  iron,  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  its  elaftic  gas  is  more  volatile 
and  fugacious  than  that  of  all  the  others. 

'  7  he  Geronftere  fountain  is  ftill  more  lingular,  as  It  is  the  only 
one  of  them  that  fenlibly  difeovers  any  hepatic  air  to  be  contained 
in  it.  The  Groilbeeck  fountain  has  been  celebrated,  through  a 
long  fuccelfion  of  years,  for  its  good  effects  in  the  relief  of  diforders 
ariling  from  calculous  concretions  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  of  urine: 
and  a  lingular  infeription  uppn  it  records  the  cure  of  a  German  i 
baron,  in  the  middle  of  the  lalt  century,  in  a  fimilar  cafe  as  is  fup^  I 
pofed  ;  in  remembrance  of  which,  the  fountain  is  called  by  his  title  ■ 
pf  Groilbeeck;  and  that  his  defendants  erefted  the  ftrudlure  that ■ 
cnclofes  the  fpring,  in  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  cure  their  an- ■ 
ceftor  had  received  through  the  ufe  of  this  water.  E 

*  The  Pouhon  water,  as  was  before  faid,  preferves  Its  fpirituous E 
gas  much  longer  than  any  of  the  other  waters  here,  and  much  lo^S^B 
than  the  generality  of  gafeous  ferruginous  waters  in  common  (io.Kf 
And,  as  the  aerial  acid  remains  fo  long  tenacioufly  united  to  the  iron,™ 
after  expofing  them  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  lhallow  veffel  wBjj 
the  open  air,  although  the  gas  appears,  by  the  lofs  of  the 
lively  lafte  in  the  water,  by  degrees  to  elcape,  it  will  be  Ibme  tiP^E 
longer  before  the  iron  will  begin  to  precipitate,  and  that  v^ryBI 
/lowly  lo  perfeft  is  the  anion  of  the  iron  with  the  aerial  acid  irl| 
this  water.  k1 

*  And  both  thefe  circumftances  contribute  to  render  this  chaly^^fW< 
water  fo  capable  of  being  fent  to  great  diftances  from  the 
Md  by  proper  management  to  be  kept  in  high' preferva lion  for 
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years.  The  reverfe  of  all  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  moft  * 
of  the  other  waters  near  Spa,  but  particularly  fo  with  the  water  of  the 
Tonnelet,  which  may  almoft  be  deemed  a  fimplc  gafeous  water ;  fa 
fmall  is  the  quantity  of  any  foflil  body  held  in  fufpenlion  by  the  aerial 
acid  in  it,  and  fo  fugitive  is  the  aerial  gas,  that  it  begins  to  pafs  off, 
and  very  rapidly,  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  well,  and  will  all 
efcape  in  a  very  ftiort  time.* 


Dr.  Afh  has  endeavoured  to  afcertaln  by  experiment  the  qiian-^ 
tity  of  aerial  acid  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  each  of 
the  principal  fprings  at  Spa ;  and  points  out  in  what  maruier, 
under  proper  regulations,  the  quantity  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
efficacy  of  its  powers,  might  be  increafed  ;  or  in  what  manner 
fo  ufeful  a  part  of  them  might  be  detained  longer  in  ailibn  upon 
the  other  parts  of  their  compofition,  whereby  the  feveral  fub- 
ftances  held  in  folutLon  by  the  means  of  this  acid  would  be  alfo 
increafed,  or  by  proper  conftru6lions  of  the  buildings  cnclofing 
the  fountains,  the  degrees  of  preflbre  would  be  advanced,  and 
kk  of  this  volatile  elaftic  vapour  would  efcape ;  whence  lefs  of 
the  other  contents  would  be  precipitated  from  the  waters  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well  before  they  are  adminiftered  to  thofe  who 
drink  them. 

The  experiments  of  this  author  fully  eftablifli  the  alkaline  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Spa  waters,  notwithftanding.  they  are  impregnated 
with  aerial  acid  ;  and  many  of  them  contain  it  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  can  be  communicated  to  water  by  artificial  means* 
On  this  account,  .the  .waters  of  Spa,  particularly  that  of  the  Pou- 
hon  fpring,  are  remarkable  for  the  qualities  of  a  mild,  but  aftive 
and  powerful  tonic. 

The  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  afeertained  by  various  ex- 
]  periments  to  be  likevvife  of  an  alcalefcent  quality.  In  examining 
jj  ffiis  water  by  evaporation,  it  appeared  that  from  70.50  cubic 
I  inches  of  the  water  taken  at  the  Emperor's  bath,  and  raifed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fource,  58.50  of  the  refiduum  were  col- 
^  lected,  and,  when  properly  treated,  yielded  of  aerated  lime  14.50 
grains,  of  aerated  mineral  alkali  30.75,  and  of  falitcd  mineral 
I  alkali  13.25. 

I  The  waters  of  Bordfeheit,  or  Borfet,  rife  in  the  neighbour- 
j  hood  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  On  thefe  waters  Dr.  Afh  appears  to 
jl^ave  made  only  a  few  experiments;  but  he  had  no  reafon  to 
ppprehend  any'material  difterencc  between  them  and  the  former 
regard  either  to  the  nature  or  quantities  of  their  feveral 
contents. 

.  The  waters  of  St.  Amand,  in  French  Flanders,  are  evident^ 
jlulphureous.  On  precipitants  being  mixed  with  them  they  di^* 
covered  not  the  fmalleft  traces  of  any  folution  of  iron.  Dr.  Afh^ 
ovvever,  very  properly  obferves  that  it  might  be  fo  fubtllely 
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difFufcd  as  not  to  aft  with  prccipitants  ;  for,  on  a  fiibffquent  cx. 
anunation  of  the  bouc,  or  mud,  which  is  depofited,  iron  was 
dilcovered  in  it.  He  had  not  time  to  try  w^hcther  any  chaii^rc 
W'ould  be  wrought  in  their  appearance  by  evaporation. 

In  examining  the  principal  waters  which  were  the  objcft  of 
his  refearch,  Dr.  Alh  appears  to  have  condufted  his  experiments 
with  circumfpeftion  and  accuracy.  .  He  has  remarked  a  few 
errors  in  the  analyfis  made  by  fome  preceding  writers ;  but  the 
treatife  is  more  confpicuous  for  theoretical  refleftions  on  medi¬ 
cine  than  either  for  any  new  difcoverics  in  the  chemical  invefti. 
gation  of  the  waters,  or  any  practical  improvements  relative  to 
their  application  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 


Art.  VIII.  A  jl)0rt  Account  of  the  Naval  Actions  of  the  hfl  JVar\ 
in  order  to  prove  that  ike  Freiich  Nation  never  gave  fuch  fenitr 
Proofs  of  Maritime  Greatnefs  as  during  that  Period ;  ivith  01- 
frvations  on  the  Difcipline^  and  Hh}ts  for  the  Improvement^ 
the  Britijh  Navy,  By  an  Officer.  8vo.  2s.  6d,  Murray, 
London,  1788. 

-pvURING  the  laft  war  there  generally  prevailed  an  idea 
that  the  naval  fuperiority,  which  formerly  dittinguifhed 
Great- Britain,  had  no  longer  any  exiftence,  but  that  the  palm 
of  maritime  renown'  w’as  at  length  aflerted  by  the  French,  who 
were  faid  not  only  to  rival,  but  even  furpafs  us,  in  manueuvrin; 
and  failing,  as  well  as  in  fighting  a  fleet.  An  opinion  fo  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Britifh  charafter,  and  fo  pernicious  in  its  tendency, 
the  author  of  the  prefent  narrative,  with  a  zeal  which  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  patriotifm,  endeavours  to  invalidate,  as  utterly  deS- 
tutc  of  foundation.  For  this  purpofc  he  has  recourfe  to  un¬ 
controverted  fafts,  and  evinces,  by  a  particular  detail  of  naval 
hiftory,  that  Grcat-Britain  maintained,  through  the  whole  oi 
the  laft  w’ar,  the  fame  fuperiority  for  which  ihc  had  formerly 
been  celebrated.  As  it  muft  be  an  objeft  of  the  utmoft  impoit* 
ance  to  every  lover  of  his  coujitry  to  behold  the  refutation  of  an 
error  which  not  only  ftrlkes  at  the  root  of  our  national  fanic,bii: 
of  that  valour  which  has  procured,  and  can  alone  fupport  it, 
fhal!  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  concife  account  of 
interefting  publication,  diftinguilhed  no  lefs  by  the  genero- 
ardour  that  pervades  the  inquiry,  than  by  the  accurate  know 
ledge  which  the  author  difeovers  in  refpeft  of  naval  traiil 
aftions. 

The  author  begins  his  recital  with  the  aftion  between  tn 
’  Arethufa,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Marftiall,  and  ^ 
French  frigate  La  Belle  PoiUe,  The  greateft  gallantry 
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evinced  on  both  fides.  The  Englifli  frigate  was  inferior  in  fwc^ 
number  of  men,  and  weight  of  metal ;  yet,  iiiyr.  the  author,  if 
we  were  to  judge  from  the  difference  in  the  liil  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  each  ftiip,  being  more  than  five  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  Englilh  frigate,  thefuperior  prowefs  of  the  latter  was  evident. 

The  next  action  was  that  of  the  ever  memorable  27th  of 
July,  1779 ;  difgraceful  to  both  nations,  but  certainly  molt  fo  to 
the  Frerich. 

Subfequent  to  this  a£lion  was  the  no  lefs  memorable'‘event 
when  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  confifting  of  lixty- 
tw'o  fail  of  the  line,  entered  the  Britilh  channel,  and  our  own 
fleet,  of  thirty-fix  fail,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  re¬ 
tired  before  it,  either  to  draw  the  unwieldy  fleet  of  the  enemy 
into  die  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  where  it  would  have  been 
expofed  to  great  danger,  had  they  met  with  bad  weather ;  or, 
what,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  is  more  probable,  the  Britilh 
admiral  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  battle  againft  fuch 
odds,  when  there  was  fo  much  at  ftake.  The  nation,  he  ob-r 
Ibrves,  deluded  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  former  war,  without  con- 
fidering  the  caufes,  went  at  once  into  a  flame  of  difeontent, 
and  were  ready  to  believe  that,  had  it  happened  in  the  year 
we  Ihould  have  attacked  and  deftroyed  any  fleet, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  numbers.  But  the  author  alks. 
Whether  any  action  of  that,  or  any  former  war,  can  juftify  fuch 
prefumption  ?  And  he  appeals  to  the  battles  of  Beachy-Head 
and  La  Hogue  as  a  proof,  that,  in  naval  engagements,  a  great 
fuperiority  of  force  is,  in  general, -decifive  of  vidory.  It  Ihould 
lilcewife,  he  obferves,  be  remembered  that,  in  the  victories  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  year  I747>  Admiral  Anfon^s  fleet  was  fourteen 
fail  of  the  line,  the  enemy’s  only  five  ;  in  the  fame  year  Admiral 
Hawke’s  fleet  was  fourteen,  to  eight  of  the  enemy ;  that  in  our 
fucceffes  in  the  year  1759,  Admiral  Bofeawen’s  vidtory,  was  ob¬ 
tained,  over  the  French  admiral  De  La  Clue,  when  his  fleet  was 
fourteen  fail  of  the  line,  the  enemy’s  only  feven.  Yet,  adds 
the  author,  it  is  from  a  recollection  of  thefe  fucceffes,  when  our 
Clips  were  tv/o  to  one  againit  the  enemy,  in  former  wars,  that 
it  was  expedled  in  the  lalt  war,  that  the  enemy’s  fleet,  was  to  be 
attacked  and  beaten  when  nearly  two  to  one  againfl:  us. 

The  author  likewife  obferves  that  the  victory  obtained  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  over  Conflans  was  not  in  confequence  of  a 
battle.  The  French  admiral  never  attempted  to  try  the  ftrength 
of  his  fleet,  but  fled  before  a  lliot  was  fixed  ;  having  orders,  as 
jit  was  faid,  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  purfue  the  object  for  which  his 
larmament  had  been  equipped,  the  pnaking  a  defeent  in  Ireland, 
jYet,  continues  our  author,  no  admiral’s  charasSter  has  ever  ftcx)d 
[fuhigh  for  intrepidity  as  Sir  Edward  Hawke’s,  wdiofe  firm  heart 
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braving  the  dangers  which  threatened  him,  refolved  on  the  dc- 
ftruftion  of  his  country’s  foes ;  his  fpirit  impelled  him  in  the 
purfuit,  amidft  rocks  and  flioals,  on  their  own  coaft,  on  a  Icc- 
Ihore,  in  the  month  of  November.  In  the  fame  fortunate 
v^r,”  fays  our  author, 

‘  We  fee  the  admirals  Pocock  and  Stevens,  in  the  Ball -Indies, 
with  great  bravery  engage  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  M.d’Ache, 
in  three  fcveral  battles  ;  no  fhips  taken  on  either  fide  :  and  this  Wds 
the  only  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  enemy  had  Ihips  to  contend 
with  us.  The  renown  we  had  acquired  from  our  fuccefles  at  home, 
and  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  had  no  doubt  animated  our  fleets, 
and  damped  the  ardour  of  tlie  enemy.  But  in  India,  after  long  and 
bloody  contells,  we  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  drawn  battles; 
the  French  line- of- battle  having  a  fuperiority  of  two  (hips.  And 
thefe  circiimllances  continue  the  proof  that  the  intoxicating  fucceiTcs 
of  that  popular  war  do  not  juflify  ?is,  in  the  fobriety  of  rcfledlion,  to 
believe  that  we  may  always  ri(k  a  battle  when  the  enemy  is  fo  greatly 
fuperior  in  numbers  as  the  combined  fleets  were,  commanded  by 
Cemte  d’Orvillicrs  and  Don  Cordova,  which  had  ventured,  we  may 
fay,  into  the  narrow  feas ;  for  their  condudl  evinces  that  it  was  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  venture.* 

The  author  remarks,  it  did  not  appear  by  this  manoeuvre 
that  vve  wxre  at  all  difeouraged  in  our  future  projefts  ;  for  the 
intrepid  fpirit  of  our  feam'en,  under  the  command  of  the  fortu¬ 
nate  Sir  George  Rodney,  foon  blazed  forth,  and  was  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  by  the  capture  of  feveral  Spanifh  line-of- battle 
(hips  ;  and  the  lift  of  the  prifoners  taken  was  graced  by  the 
name  of  their  admiraTDon  I^angara.  Our  fleet  was  fuperior; 
but  the  wind  blowing  ftrong  upon  the  fliorc,  and  the  weather 
hazy,  made  the  purfuit  and  attack  exceedingly  hazardous.  Such, 
however,  was  the  ardour  of  our  corrimanders,  that  the  enemy*;? 
fle.t  was  beaten  and  taken  before  they  had  confidercd  the  ri!k 
they  had  run  ;  for  the  following  day  many  of  them  were  in  danger 
of  being  driven  into  the  enemy’s  port  of  Cadiz, 

Our  author  next  commemorates  the  defperate  adlion  of  the 
Quebec  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  nine  and  fix  pounders,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captam  Farmer,  and  the  Surveillante  of  thirty-fix 
guns,  fourteen  and  fix  pounders,  commanded  by  M.  Coudic. 
T  he  action  w'as  gallantly  maintained  on  both  fides  until  the 
mafts  of  the  French  frigate  came  by  the  board,  and  fhe  was 
filenced,  and  on  the  point  of  furrendering ;  when  the  foremall 
6f  the  Qiiebec  fell  aft  ujx)n  the  quarter-deck  ;  and  the  guns 
firing  at  the  fame  time,  the  fails  caught  fire  in  an  inftant.  The 
enemy,  encouraged  by  the  accident,  returned  to  their  quarters, 
^nd  increafed  the  confufion.  All  attempts  to  extinguifh  the  tire 
were  in  vain  ;  tlie  fliip  burnt  to  the  w’atcr’s  edge,  and  blew  up 
with  her  gallant  commander,  colours  flying,  unconquered. 

Many 
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of  the  ofEcers  and  feamcn  fvvam  to  the  enemy’s  (hip, 
where  they  were  received  witli  humanity ;  though  the  utmoft  pre-^ 
caution  necefl'ary  in  admitting  them  on  board,  the  French  fri^ 
gate  being  in, a  finking  condition,  and  the  decks  filled  with 
mani^Ied  and  dead  bodies. 

The  action  next  mentioned  does  equal  honour  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  BritiiTi  navy.  Captain  Richard  Pearfon,  commanding  the 
Serapis  of  forty-four  gvins,  having  wdth  him  an  armed  Ihip  of 
twenty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Picrcy,  by  the  moft  in¬ 
trepid  gallantry  and  perfcverance  faved  a  valuable  convoy  of  rich 
Clips  from  the  Baltic.  The  enemy  were  greatly  fuperior,  con- 
fifting  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  of  forty-four  guns,  and  two 
large  frigates  of  thirty-fix,  with  a  brig  of  fixteen,  commanded  by 
Paul  Jones,  a  defperate  Engliih  outlaw.  The  battle  raged  fu- 
rioufly  for  a  length  of  time,  the  Serapis  lying  alongfide  and  on 
board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  while  one  of  the  French  fri¬ 
gates  raked  the  Serapis  fore  and  aft  by  repeated  broadfides. 
This  unequal  conteft  was  heroically  maintained  until  the  convoy 
were  all  in  fafety ;  and  the  malnmaft  of  the  Serapis  falling, 
file  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  fhip  fhe  had  demolilhed,  the 
defperado  Jones  being  under  the  ncceffity  of  quitting  his  {bat¬ 
tered,  finking  ihip,  and  removing  the  remains  of  his  crew  to  the 
Serapis.  I  he  merit  of  this  action,  our  author  obferves,  arifes 
from  the  little  probability  there  was  of  conquering.  The  appa¬ 
rent  object  with  the  Britifti  officers,  feems  to  have  been,  that  of 
rilking  their  lives  until  the  convoy  was  in  fafety;  and  it  fliould 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  enemy  loft  a  ihip  of  equal  force  in  the 
conteft. 

The  author  next  carries  his  inveftigatlon  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  he  fully  difproves,  by  facl:s,  the  idea  of  an  improved  fpirit 
of  bravery  in  our  enemy.  W e  there  find  Admiral  Barrington, 
at  the  Cul  de  Sac  at  St.  Lucia,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Decem- 
ber,  1778,  with  feven  fail  of  Chips,  moft  of  them  of  fifty  guns, 
♦efift  the  attack  of  twelve  fail  of  heavy  ihips  of  the  line,  com¬ 
manded  by  Count  d’Eftaing,  and  fecure  the  conqueft  of  that 
illand;  though  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  doubt,  had  the  French 
admiral  employed  only  half  the  good  conduct  and  determined 
bravery,  in  his  attack,  that  was  difplayed  by  the  Bfitifh  admiral  in 
the  defence  of  the  little  Engliih  fquadron,  that  the  latter  would 
hav^  been  deftroyed,  and  the  iCand  of  St.  Lucia  fecured  to 
the  French.  Yet  the  French  pride  thcmfelvcs  upon  the  daring 
9’aajitics  oLtHis  officer.  Let  us  fee,”  continues  our  author, 

‘  It  M.  d’Ellaing  acquitted  himfcif  better  at  the  battle  of  die 
Grenades,  the  8th  of  July,  1779*  when  Admiral  Byron,  joined  by 
Admiral  Barrington,  attacked  the  enemy’s  fuperior  fleet.  The  Bri- 
fiih  adaurab  feems,  had  been  deceived,  either  by  ignorant  or 
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tre;^chcroils  intelligence,  wliich  deferibed  the  enemy  S'  fleet  to  [>§ 
much  inferior;  fo  that,  inflead  of  combining  his  whole  force  in  2 
line  of  battle,  he  made  the  fignal  to  chace,  ‘and  engage  as  the  fhips 
came  up  with  the  enemy.  Admiral  Barrington  in  the  Prince  ot 
Wales,  Captains  Sawyer  in  the  Boyne,  and  Gardner  in  the  Sultan, 
were  the  f.rd  up  with  the  enemy;  being  followed  by  the  Lion,  Cap. 
tain  Cornwallis,  the  Grafton,  Captain  Collingwood,  Monmouth, 
Captain  Fanfhaw,  and  the  Cornwall,  Captain  Hdwards.  Thefe 
officers,  though  they  found  the  enemy  fo  greatly  fiiperior,  did  net 
hcfitatc  to  attack,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour  ;  lefilHrgthc 
whole  French  fquadron  until  the  reft  of  our  fleet  drew  up.  And  then, 
rotwithftanding  that  the  fhips  which  had  firft  engaged  were  greatly 
difabled,  and  the  Lion  feparated  by  the  enemy’s  line  from  our  fleet; 
yet  it  would  feem  that  the  audacity  of  the  fhips  which  had  engaged 
had  made  fuch  an  impreflion,  that  the  French  admiral  was  difpofed 
to  aft  entirely  on  the  defenfive  ;  not  even  mblefting  the  fhips  which 
Were  already  cut  off,  and  two  others,  the  Grafton  and  Cornwall, 
which  mull  have  fallen  with  even  cautious  exertions.’ 

Continuing  in  the  fame  feas,  the  author  next  takes  a  view  of 
the  condmSl:  of  the  French  admiral  Comte  de  .Guichen,  who 
was  met  by  an  inferior  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  George  Rodnev, 
the  19th  of  March,  1780,  to  leeward  of  Martinique.  Here  w: 
fee  the  Britifh  fleet  feparated  and  thrown  into  confufion  bv  the 
fignals  of  the  admiral  not  being  clearly  comprehended ;  yet  the 
enemy  were  to  roughly  handled  that  they  fought  a  port ;  and,  ia 
two  aftions  afterw’arSs,  convinced  the  Britifh  fleet  that  thej 
wifhed  rather  to  avoid  a  battle  than  to  fight  it  out. 

The  next  incident  in  tlie  courfe  of  naval  tranfaftions  fironriv 
confirms  our  author’s  propolitioii  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
French : 

Sck>n  after  the  capture  of  the  Ifland  (St.  Euflatius)  Sir  Samuc! 
Hood  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  fevcnteeii  fail  of  the  line  to  crui!? 
to  the  leeward  of  Martinique;  and,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1781,  hf 
dcfcried  the  enemy’s  fleet  of  twenty  fail  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
Comte  de  CJrafle,  fleering  round  the  Diamond  Rock  ;  thefe  werf 
foon  joined  by  four  men  of  w^ar  from  Port- Royal,  making  in  the 
whole  twenty-four  fail  of  the  line.  The  Britilh  admiral,  undaunted 
by  their  fuperior  numbers  and  the  wxight  of  their  fliips,  inHantly 
drew  his  fquadron  into  a  clofc  line,  and  offered  the  enemy  battle ; 
which,  however,  was  cautioufly  accepted  by  the  French  admindt 
who,  having  the  weather-gage,  had  it  always  in  his  power  to  chooie 
his  diflance.  But  he  kept  aloof,  and  fired  only  at  fuch  a  diilai.cj 
'as  evidently  fhewed  he  had  no  intention  to  fight  the  battle  out,  ari 
that  his  defign  was  to  amufe  and  difable  our'fhips.  Sir  Samuel  made 
jnary' judicious  evolutions  to  gain  the  wind,  and  clofe  with  the 
enemy ;  and,,  after  perfevering  for  feveral  days  to  no  purpofe  (and 
one  of  his  Ihips  being  unable  to  keep  the  linel,  he  was  permitted  to 
join  Sir  George  Rodney,  who  was  lying. at  this  time  at  St.  Euftanus 

with  the  Sandwich,  Triumph,  and  Panther. 
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Short  Jccount  of  the  Naval  ASlkno  of  the  la/l  IVar. 

«  When  we  obiVrve  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  French  admiral 
for  three  days  to  bear  down,  to  dole  with,  and  engage  the  Bri a Ih 
fleet,  fo  much  inferior  in  force,  w  ho  can  hefitate  to  determine  that 
fuch  conduit  does  not  give  us  room  to.  believe,  that,  our  naturiil 
enemy  has  improved  either  in  naval  fldll  or  courage?  But  if  We 
compare  this  adion  with  the  battles  fought  by  Toarville  (either  his 
£rlt,  when  our  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Torrington  was  defeated, 
or  with  the  feconJ  off  La  Hogue,  when  he  bore  down  with  forty-four 
ftips  of  the  line  to  attack  ninety-nine,  and  fought  a  whole  day  without 
lofing  a  Ihip),  or  with  the  wonders  performed  i)y  the  Counts  Kourbin 
and  Du  Guay  Trouin,  we  may  fuppofe  that,  notwithllanding  the 
number  of  their  ihips,  the  great  maritime  requifitcs  have  been  upon 
the  decline.* 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  how  well  the  enemr 
has  fuftained  this  pretended  charader  of  naval  improvement  in 
Noith-America ;  where  he  makes  It  clearly  appear  that  fo  far 
from  having  any  thing  to  boaft  of  in  (kill  and  bravery,  they 
betrayed,  in  every  inftance,  an  unqucftionable  deficiency  in 
both. , 

The  proofs  which  our  author  adduces,  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
French  in  the  home  feas,  are  no  lefs  convincing  of  the  fad:  than 
the  preceding  recital.  Admiral  Darby,  with  a  fleet  of  nineteen 
fail  of  the  line,  fell  in  with  the  enemy’s  fleet  of  thirty-five  fail, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  defery  his  force, 
or  bring  him  to  action.  In  the  fame  leas  we  behold  Admiral 
Kcmpenfelt,  commanding  eleven  foil  of  Ihips,  attack,  deftrov, 
and  take  a  number  of  merchant  fliips,  with  troops  on  board 
them,  in  the  face  of  afuperior  fleet  of  nineteen  fail  of  the  line,  five 
iif  which  were  firft-rates; 

From  this  I’cenc  of  adion  our  author  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of 
the  condudt  of  the  two  hoftile  fleets  in  the  Eaft-  ladies,  where  they 
repeatedly  engaged  each  other  with  extraordinary  valour.  Let 
it,  however,  be  remembered,  he  obferves,  that  M.  SufFrein 
commanded  a  fleet  always,  except  in  the  laft  battle,  greatly  fu. 
perior  to  Sir  Edward  Hughes  ;  and  that  fuch  was  the  uniform 
gallantry  of  the  BritiiE  fleet,  never  more  than  half  manned^  that, 
attack^  with  uncommon  fpirit,  it  remained  unlhakeri  in'  its 
nrmnefs ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  tliat  otie  of  the  enemy’s  (hips 

ftnick,  though,  from  change  of  winds,  Ihe'  was  not  taken  oof- 
feflion  of.  ^ 

From  the  Eaft  the  author  makes  another  excurfion  to  the 
'Veft-Indics,  where  he  again  has  the  triumph  of  difplaying  the 
fignal  proofs  of  Briti.ii  fuperiority. ,  We  arc  forry  that  our 
limiK  will  not  permit  us  to  accompany  him  through  this  part 
w  the  narrative.  Indeed  we  have,  from  the  fame  caufe,-  been 
under  the  neceflity  of  giving  only  an  impeifett  account  of  the 
preceding  part  ol  tlie  comp^ative  ftatement  of  .this.interefting 

.  ..  ■  ..  ..  .  fubje^ 
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(iibjecl.  -We  muft  refer  our  readers,  for  full  gratilication,  to 
the  pamphlet,  which  we  would  recommend  not  only  to  the  pf. 
rufal  of  naval  gentlemen  in  particular,  but  all  the  lovers  of  their 
country.  It  is  replete  with  obfervations  no  lefs  honourable  and 
animating  to  the  Britifh  navy  than  glorious  and  important  to  the 
nation  ;  and  the  author  is  entitled  to  great  praife  for  the  fpirlt^ 
the  fidelity,  and  the  laudable  intention,  with  which  he  has  in- 
veltigatcd  the  fubjedl. 


Art.  IX.  JVays  and  Means ;  ^r,  A  Trip  to  Dover :  a  Comeilj 
in  Three  A^s.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre-  Royal^  Hai- 
•  Market.  Written  by  George  Cclman^  junior.  Firji  atlcd  Ju!j 
10,  1788.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Robinfons.  London,  1788. 


A  T  no  period,  perhaps,  has  the  national  tafte  been  more  in 
favour  of  dramatic  reprefentations  than  it  is  at  prcfent. 
Though  public  theatres  are  yearly  increafing  in  number,  and 
exhibiting  new  refinements  in  machinery  and  decoration,  thev 
feem  unable  to  fatisfy  the  mimetic  mania  which  pervades  all 
ranks ;  and  private  ones  are  erected  in  every  corner,  wherein 
dames  of  honour  and  w^orthy  peers  oft  ‘‘  ft  rut  and  fret  their 
hour  upon  the  ftage.’’  The  day  appears  at  hand  when  fcenic 
and  hereditary  honours  will  be  blended,  and  the  blazonry  of 
the  bufkin  and  fock  be  equal  to  that  of  the  morion  and 
coronet. 

A  ftate  of  reprefentatlon  fo  profperous  ought  naturally  to 
produce  fimilar  and  proportionable  improvemejits  in  compofi- 
tion.  Omnes  incenduntur  ad  jludia^  gloria  \  jacentque  ea  femfir^ 
qua  apud  quojque  improbantur.  But  we  have  too  frequent  occa- 
fion  to  lament  that  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  ;  that  the  general 
tafte  in  dramatic  writing  betrays  evident  fymptoms  of  retrograde 
motion.  There’s  foinethino;  rotten  in  the  ftate  of  Denmark.” 
The  particular  feat  of  the  dittemper,  however,  whether  in  the 
dulnels  of  poets,  the  caprice  of  managers,  or  the  vitiated  ap[^- 
tites  of  the  audience,  muft  be  left  to  the  determination  of  critics 
more  behind  the  curtain  than  we  can  pretend  to  be. 

The  author  of  the  comedy  before  us  declares  that  not  at- 
tempting  to  fix  ferious  attention  by  his  ftory,  he  fees  it,  with 
indifference,  receive  as  little  as  he  has  beftowed  upon  it* 
Laugh  and  wliim  were  his  objc6ls.” — What  may  this  mean.' 
Is  it  an  indirect  and  auk\vard  acknowledgment  of  indifferent 
iuccefs  in  the  tlieatre  ?  Or  is  it  an  aftedted  apology  for  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  execution  by  avowing  a  preconceiv^  defign  of  writ- 1 

incir  tor  hl^ 


ing  indifferently? - -This  is  like  Falftaff’s  excufe  tor 

cowardice ;  ‘‘  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  all  !’*  The  author,  too,; 
‘  ■  ’  kno''’^ 
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knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  objects  of  legitimate  co¬ 
medy  are  more,  and  of  much  higher  rank,  than  mere  laugh 
4^  and  whim.*"  His  ftory,  however,  fuch  as  it  is,  we  Ihall 
faithfully  analyfe,  that  the  reader  may  judge  how  far  its  texture 
manifefts  contrivance,  or  betrays  inattention. 

The  opening  exhibits  a  palpable  refemblance  of  Farquhar’s 
«  Stratagem.*"  Paul  Peery,  a  tattling,  prying  landlord,  of  whom 
Boniface  is  evidentlv  the  architype,  is  rouL-J  from  a  nap  in  his 
chair  by  the  arrival  of  travellers.  Various  figures  pafs  in  re¬ 
view,  vyho  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  piece,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced.  The  firft  fcenc> 
in  truth,  like  Mr.  Bayes*s  prologue,  might  do  for  any  other  play 
as  well  as  this.  Random  and  Scruple  at  length  enter,  who,  like 
Almwell  and  Archer,  are  upon  a  fcheme  of  patching  up  their 
broken  fortunes  by  matrimony.  Their  defigns  are  upon  the 
two  daughters  of  Sir  David  Dunder,  to  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  paid  their  addrefles  with  fuccefs.  Paul  Peery,  in  the 
mean  time,  by  fome  curious  equivoques,  is  made  to  miftakc 
thefe  two  adventuring  beaux  for  wealthy  merchants,  engaged  in 
the  fmuggling  trade ;  and  this  milfake  he  communicates  to  Sir 
David  himfelf,  who  then  very  opportunely  alights  at  the  inn. 
The  baronet,  being  of  a  hofpitable  difpofition,  carries  our  two 

Sung  gentlemen  to  his  own  houfe,  where,  with  their  miftrelTes 
ifs  Kitty,  and  Mifs  Harriet,  they  form  a  plan  of  immeduitc 
elopement.  In  the  mean  time,  Roundfee  and  Qiiirk,  a  mone/- 
feriverier  and  cheating  attorney,  arrive  at  the  inn  in  purfuit  of 
Random.  Old  .Random,  father  of  our  adventurer,  pops  in  at 
the  fame  houfe,  and  is  arrefted  by  miftake  for  his  fon.  An  ex¬ 
planation  takes  place ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  landlord’s  in- 
I  telligence,  the  old  gentleman  departs  in  a  rage  to  find  young 
hopeful.  ■  At  the  hour  of  allignation  in  Dunder-Hall,  the  lovers 
meet  in  a  gallery  ;  but,  by  a  feries  of  whimfical  miftakes,  it  is 
fo  contrived  that  Sir  David  gets  himfelf  thruft  in  the  middle  of 
them.  Old  Random  appears  at  this  critical  minute  j  and,  after 
fome  rifible  fquabbling,  a  reconciliation  is  brought  about,  and 
a  double  wedding  forms  the  cataftrophe  of  the  piece. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  of  this  comedy ;  in  which,  if  there 
be  no  new  incident,  there  is  confiderable  art  fhewn  in  putting 
together  old  ones.  The  wit  of  the  dialogue  confifts  wholly  in 
puns,  which  do  not  arife  naturally  frorti  circumftances,  but  cir- 
cumftances  arc  framed  to  give  rife  to  them.  The  inn,  for 
example,  is  called  the  fhip^  that  a  perfon  may  fay  ‘  all  our  pro- 
\  perty  lies  in  the  fliip.*  There  is  no  furer  fymptom  of  a  frigid 
invagination  than  this  mechanical  method  of  compofing  jokes. 
"Phe  following  fhort  feene  is  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  au- 
thor*s  humour ; 

•  SCENE, 
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‘  SCENE,  an  apartment  in  Dunder-Hall.  the  had 

feene^  nvith  a  njiew  into  the  Gardens, 

*  5/>  David,  Lady  Dunder,  Random,  and  Scruple,  di/covered  at  tU 

finijh  of  Ircahfaft, 

*  *  Random,  We  are  only  mortified.  Sir  David,  as  we  have  rot 
had  the  plcafure  of  feeing  the  young  ladies ;  that  we  are  deprived  of 
ihcir  company  at  breakfalt. 

*  Sir  David.  Pfhaw!  nonfenfe!  mufin’t  mind  that — t’other  cup-* 
Eh?  (To  Random).  Always  the  cafe  with  my  girls. — Lump  o’  fu- 
gar  ?  (To  Scruple). 

‘  Scruple,  Not  any. 

*  Lady,  ^  They  are  taking  their  conftant  morning’s  round,  gen. 
tlemen.  They  always  breakfall:  before  the  rell  of  the  family;  and 
are  generally  breathing  the  air  of  the  (hrubbery,  while  Sir  David  and 
I  are  fipping  our  tea  and  chocolate. 

‘  Sir  Da<vid.  Be  quiet ;  I  know  It.  Picking  pofies,  gathering 
d.mfics  and  daffy-down-dillies  Pretty  pafloral  girls  though,  I  afiure 
you ;  very  like  mamma. 

*  Lady.  Oh,  Sir  David  ! 

'  Sir  Da^id,  Hufh  !  the  very  pifture  of  my  dear  Lady  Dunder. 
Not  fo  plump,  perhaps  ;  but  all  in  good  time. - Bit  more  mufEn.' 

*  Scruple.  The  young  ladies.  Sir  David,  are  happy  in  their  re- 
fcmblancc  of  fo  accoaiplilhcd  a  mother. 

.  ^  Sir  Dan;id.  Yes ;  like  as  three  peas.  My  lady,  indeed,  hai 

.more  of  the  marrow-fat. - fAll  rlfcy  as  having  done  breakfall), 

*  Lady.  Why  people  do  flatter,  I  confefs.  None  of  our  neigh* 
hours  but  are  pretty  partial  to  the  Dunders.  Not  an  aflembly  round 
but  my  girls  are  firil  called  out  to  move  in  a  minuet;  and  alw'ays  Hand 
the  head  couples  in  a  country  dance.' 

‘  Random,  We  make  no  doubt,  Madam.  The  charms  which  your 
Ladyfliip’s  daughters  mull  inherit - 

*  Sir  Danjid.  Be  quiet. — Afk’d  every  wliere,  I  promife  yea. 

Quite  the  delight  of  Dover.  —  Aded  all  the  tragedy  parts,  too,  at 
my  friend  Thing-em-bob’s.  Harriet  got  great  applaufe,  upon  m)r 
foul;  but  Kitty  was  fo  curs’d  comical  1' did  Defdeniona  one  night; 
gets  kill’d,  you  know,  by  a  bolder.  I 

*  Scruple.  An  agreeable  amufement !  Gentlemen’s  playhoufcs  are  B 

much  to  b^  wifli’d  for.  H 

‘  Sir  David.  Fine  fun,  is’irit  it  We  had  a  touch  of  dramatici  K 
once  ourfclves  at  the  hall  here— gutted  a  kitchen,  and  filled  it  with  ■ 
flyflaps. - All  gentlemen  players,  you  know.  H 

*  Random.  'A  kitchen!  And  how'  did  your  players  perform.^  .  H 
^•Sir  David.  Players  !  Pokers !  empty'  as  pets  ;  and  as  flat  as  the  H 

drefler.  H 

*'Lady,  Oh,  fie.  Sir  David  !  You  know  Sir  Simon  Squab 
froni^London  on  purpofe ;  and  every  body  fidd  his  Kemeo  wisR 
charming.*  B 

*  Sir  Davidd  Eh !  gad,  that’s  true  ;  forgot  Squab*  True,  ckarisB 

— very  fine,  ind^d,  for  a  gentieinan  :  his  figure,  to  be 
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wasn’t  fo  cleverly  cut  out  for  the  charadler.  A  fat  fubfy  phiz,  funk 
bftween  a  couple  of  round  /boulders  ;  and,  damme,  he  croak’d 
like  a  toad  in  a  hole.  What  do  you  fay  to  a  hop  in  the  garden,  eh  f 
Look  at  the  lawn  ? 

<  Random.  Why,  at  prefent.  Sir  David - 

<  Sir  David.  I  know  it  j  rather  not.  "1  hat’s  right ;  no  nonfenfe; 
I  hate  excufes.  **  Looks  like  rain  ;  curfed  cloudy  and  all  that. 
Ko  ceremony  here. 

*  Scruple.  A  little  reft  after  a  journey  is— • 

*  Sir  David.  Right.- — By  the  bye,  talking  of  that,  after  a  jour¬ 
ney,  I  met  with  Kit. — D’ye  know  Kit  Skurry  ? 

‘  Random..  Never  heard  of  him. 

*  Scruple.  Nor  1. 

‘  Sir  David.  An  odd,  harum-fcaruni,  abfent,  flighty  fi(h.  Old 
friend  of  ours  ;  but  a  damn’d  quiz :  got  acquainted  in  the  queereft 
way  in  the  world . 

‘  Lad^.  I’ve  heard  Sir  David  mention— 

*  Sir  David.  Be  quiet.  Coming  from  Paul’s  one  night,  where  I 
I  picked  you  up  in  an  odd’  fort  of  a  ftrange  ftyle— 

[  '  Scruple.  Why  it  was  rather — 

*  Sir  David.  Hulh  !  Got  into  my  coach— all  alone,  dull  as  hell, 
dark  as  the  devil ;  fo,  to  amufe  myfclf,  fell  fail  a/leep. 

*  Random.  Entertaining,  indeed  ! 

‘  Sir  David.  Very — 1  know  it.  When  the  carriage  came  to  the 
hill,  rubb’d  my  eyes  to  wake,  out  of  one  corner,  and  faw  Skurry 
ftucfc’up  in  the  other.  I  thought  coachy  had  crammed  in  a  corpfe. 

‘  Rand'^m.  It  look’d  rather  fufpicious. 

‘  Sir  David.  Took  him  for  dead,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

*  Random.  How'did'you'beKave. 

*  Sir  David.  Sat  ftill,  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  till  I  got  home, 

Bad  John  came  out  with  a  candle. 

'  Scruple.  And  how  did  he  explain  ? 

I  ‘  Sir  David.  Eafy  enough.  Got  drunk  upon  bulinefs  ;  going  to 
PoAii,  popp’d  into  my  carriage  for  the  mail-coach,  to  fecure  a  good 
P’ace  before  the  reft  of  the  pa/Tengers  ;  and  as  the  hoiller  cio/fed  the 
Bardin  the  dark,  bid  him  fnut  the  door,  and  be  damn’d  to  him. 
®<ide  us  monftrous  merry,  didn’t  it,  love  ?  ' 

fcj*  Lady.  Extremely. 

R*  Sir  David.  Ifes,  my  lady  laugh'd  till  /he  was  ready  tp-i— Go 
Rthc  farm,'  eh  !  Peep  at  the  pigs  ? 

W^^'^adj.  Lard,  Sir  David,  how  you  teafe  gentlemen  to  walk,  who 
|gve  fcarcely  recovered  from  the  rattle  Of  the  road :  your  friends  have* 
w  rclilh  for  pigs  now  ;  be/ides,  it’s  fo  Iktc  we  /hall  hardly  have  time 
Bdrefs  for  dinner. 

Sir  David.  Eh  !  gad  that’s  true.  No  dinner  without  drefling* 
t  walk.— Well,  do  as  you  like  ;  I  leave  you  hcjr'.with  my  dear 
Dunder.  f  To  Lady  Dunder).  Talk  to  ’em,  deary,  do  ^  give 
^ y  *  Iketch  of  the' county  fome  Dover  fcandal  and  Canterbury 
W^»  smte  iii  your  way,  lovec.  She  knows  all  about  you. 

Scruple.  Indeed! 

VOL.  XXI.  SEPT.  17S8.  *  ^  ^  Sir 
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.  ^  Sir  David.  Yes ;  I  told  all,  juft  as  I  had  it  from  Paul/  Malce 
her  prattle  to  you,  do  you  hear.  Devilifti  d.e^  of  folid  fenfe  abot 
her,  I  alTure  you. 

‘  Random.  That  we  are  convince  of. 

^  Sir  David.  Til  juft  take  a  turn,  and  abufe  my  people ;  fee  whit’s 
going  on  within  and  without--Jioafe  and  garden,  farm  and  fircfidc; 
look  at  the  plate  and  the  pantry  ;  gape  at  the  gedfe,  and  the  ducks, 
and  the  dogs,  and  the  hogs,  and  the  logs.  Mull  go— damn’d  forry; 
mult  mind  my  little  cutter  of  cabbages ;  an  idle,  eating,  cheating 
dog  ;  and  would  fooncr  be  damn’d  than  dig.  .  He’s  of  no’moreufc 
in  the  garden  than  Adam ;  for  he  fteals  every  apple  he  can  find,  and 
won’t  even  lake  the  pains  of  grafting  a  goofeberry  bulh.’  [Exit, 

'The  epilogue,  which  attennpts  to  ridicule  newfpaper  critics, 
has  involved  the  author  in  a  ferious  quarrel  with  thofe  gentlemen. 
He  has  thought  it  neceflary  to  purfiie  his  attack  in  a  very  violent 
preface.  The  forenefs  which  the  acrimony  of  his  language 
indicates  will  prove  matter  of  triumph  to  his  adverlkries. 


Art.  X.  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus  i  which 
the  Prize- AJedal  given  by  the  Lyceum  Mtdicum  Londinenjcfnf 
the  Year  1788,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  Ufe  of 
Society.  By  Everard  Home^  F.  R.  S.  and  one  of  the  Prejma 
of  the  Lyceum  Medicum.  4to,  as.  6d.  ditched.  Londoa, 
1788. 

. 

R.  Home  does  not  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  all  tie 
obfervations  contained  in  this  diller ration.  He  confines  hi 
inquiry  to  the  colle£ling  thofe  properties  and  circumftaiw* 
which  he  confiders  to  have  been  afccrtained  refpe£ling  pus ;  d 
he  endeavours^  by  inveftigating  others  not  fo  well  underftoo^ 
to  render  the  hift'ory  of  it  more  complete.  His  firft  object  istt 
invalidate  the  opinion  that  any  preternatural  degree  of  heat  L 
neceflary  for  the  formation  of  pus ;  though  the  ftandard  he«w 
or  nearly  fo,  of  the  body>  feems  lo  be  require^,  for  the  perfe® 
a£lion  of  inflammation,  by  which  procefs  pus  is  formed.  H 
treating  of  this  fubjeft  the  author  has  availed  himfelf  of  thee» 
periments  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hunter,  as  delivered  in  hisp-  'B 
lk)loeical  ledlures.  •  ■ 

'  with,  rel'pedl  to  the  diftinfHon  between  pus  and 
Mr.  Home’s  obfervations  are  not  fuffidently  diferiminating ; 
he  is  more  explicit  in  the  account  of  the  experiments  which 
has  made  for  pertaining  the  qualities  of  pus.  The  propcrtjji 
fays  he,  ^  fc 

*  Which  charafleps  pus,  and  diftingulihes  It  from  moil 
fubftances  is,  iis  being  conipoied  of  globules.  .  This^  appears  to 
W  ,t4ww  confiderable  light  upoA;^e  iubjeft;  iince  the  pfeftncBv. 
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the  globules  feems  to  dgpend  upon  tlie  pus  being  in  a  perfca  flatc; 
from  which  we  karn  the  circumftaaces  neceli.Ty  tor  the  produdiOn 
of  ^ood  pusr  Mr.  Hunter  was,  i  believe,  the  fin\  wh  >  took  notice 
of  this  property ;  and  has  thereby  furnilhed  us  wita  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  diltindion  between  pus  and  animal  mucus ;  for  th?  appearance 
of  what  is  properly  termed  mucus,  tiiat  is,  animal  fubllance  dif- 
folred  from  putrefadion,  is  flaky,  aud  very  diflcient  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  from  pus.  It  is  alfo  by  this  property  diitinguilhed  from 
all  the  chemical  combinations  of  animal  fubftance  that  1  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  every  one  of  which  appear  in  the  microfeope  to  be 
made  up  of  flakes. 

•  At  the  lame  time ‘that  this  appearance  In  the  microfeope  diftln- 
guKhes  pus  from  other  fubflances,  it  (hews  its  great  affinity  to  the 
other  animal  fecrctions,  although  in  many  circumftances  it  differs 
from  them. 

*  It  differs  from  the  blood  in  the  colour  of  the  globules  ;  in  their 
not  being  foluble  in  water,  which  thofe  of  the  blood  are  ;  and  from 
the  fluid  in  which  they  fwim  being  coagulable  by  a  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac,  which  ferum  is  not.* 

Refpefting  the  formation  of  pus,  the  author  adopts  the  idea 
fuggefted  by  Mr;  Hunter,  that  the  veffels  of  the  part  affume  the 
nature  of  a  gland,  and  fecrete  a  fluid  which  becomes  pus. 
Mr.  Home  afeertains,  by  experiment,  that  pus,  at  its  forma¬ 
tion,  is  not  glob^lar,  but  a  tranf[>arent  fluid,  of  a  confiftence, 
ififome  fort,  refembling  jelly;  and  that  the  globules  are  formed 
while  lying  upon  the  lurface  of  the  fore ;  requiring,  in  fome 
linftances,  while„  the  .influence  of  the  external  air  is  excluded, 
fifteen  minutes  for  that  purpofe. 

‘  In  this  DifTertation  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Brugman’^  Thefts,  publiihed  at  Leyden  laft  .year ;  as  well  as 
m  Mr.  Hunter  before  mentioned,  whofe  obfervations  are  of  an 
earlier  date. 


[Akt.  XL  The  HuJbandrj  of  the  Ancients.  By  Adam 
fon^  A.  M.  late  Minijler  of  Tf'hittingham.  8vo.  2  vols\  12s. 
boards.  .  Creech,  Edinburgh ;  Robinfon  and  CaJell, '  Lon¬ 
don.  . 1788. 

agriculture  muft  have  conftituted  the  principal 
^  bufinefs  of  men,  for  many  ages  paft,  in  every  civilifed  coun- 
in  temperate  climates ;  for  there,  fruits  would  afford  a  pre- 
^bus  fubfiftence,  and  the  fpontaneous  produ£Kons  of  the  earth 
^  too  fcanty  to  furnifh  fobd  for  a  population  fo  great  as  to  de- 
the  name  of  a  civilifed  fociety.  But  though  in  early  ages 
^gnculturc  muft  have  been  the  chief  employment  of  mankind, 
Would  ^be  long  before  any  precepts  refpeiStlng  it  would  be 

•  N  2  committed 
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committed  to  writing.  Like  other  pradlical  arts  originating  ^ 
ncccffity,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  acquired  by  imitation 
and  particular  experience  only,  and.  not  by  precept  or  fpecuk- 
tivc  rcafoning.  It  vr2iS  only  when  other  arts  began  to  attain 
to  fome  degree  of  eminerxe,  when  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
produced  different  ranks  in  fociety,  and  when  property  in  land 
became  permanent,  that  it  would  be  difcoveied  that  thofe  who 
had  an  intereft  in  the  fuccefs  of  agriculture  might,  from  other 
avocations,  become  Ignorant  of  the  praftice  of  that  art,  and 
that  precepts  would  be  wanted  to  inform  men  of  particulars  it 
x\^s  necelfary  they  fhould  advert  to.  And  it  is  from  this  period 
alone,  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  that  we  can  expert  any  re* 
gular  written  records  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture. 

To  a  man  of  deep  refle6lion,  and  comprehenfive  mind;  min? 
important  particulars,  refpe£fing  the  afliial  ftate  of  agriculture  in 
ancient  times,  might  be  colleiffcd  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
ffances  refpefting  the  laws,  culloms,  and  manners  of  nation?, 
long  before  any  dire£f  mention  occurs  in  their  records  refpefting 
agriculture  ;  but  into  this  cxtenfive  field  of  fpeculation  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  tra£f,  who  feems  to  have  been  more  diftinguifheJ 
by  his  benevolence  of  difpofition,  and  patience  of  refearch,  than 
for  intuitive  quicknefs  or  genius,  has  not  chofen  to  enter 
No  hints  refpecting  the  agriculture  of  the  AlTyrians,  Medes,  or 
Pcrfians  occur ;  and  very  few  are  the  notices  that  are  here  met 
with  refpefting  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Gfeeks,  and  Car- 
thagenians ;  it  is  the  agriculture  of  the  Romans  only  that  is 
treated  in  thefe  volumes ;  and  the  editor  w^ould  have  done  better 
to  call  it  The  Hu/hcindry  of  the  ancient  Romans  tlian  The  HuJbanirj 
if  the  Ancients. 

When  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Rhemus  had  formed  an 
eftablifhment  in  Italy,  they  had  evidently  no  idea  of  any  other 
means  of  fubfiftcncc,  but  that  of  agriculture.  Accordingly  the 
hnd  they  had'acqiilrcd  was  divided  among  them,  each  citizA 
bv  the  firft  Agrarian  law,  being  allowed  two  jugcra  (one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  thirtv-iix  ftatute  Englifh  acres) ; 
this  ground  he  cultivated.  By  a  fubfequent  Agrarian  law,  after 
the  expulfibn  of  the  kings,  the  lots  wxre  augmented  to  fevea 
jugera ;  and,  in  after  periods,  by  flow  gradation,  they  role  to 
iifty,  to  five  hundred  jugera;  and  at  laft  became  unlimited,  k 
-the  better  days  of  the  republic,  howxver,  when  fuch  men  as  a 
Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  Dentatus,  and  Regnlus  occupied  tfe 
firft  employments  of  the  ftatei  individuals  itill  preferving  their 
jprimitlve  limplicity  of'  manners,  cultivated,  with  their 
hands^  their  refpe^ftive  little  forms  of  feven  jugera  eacli;  aa*! 
during* that  period  of  time,  when  agriculture  was  the  prindp 
•ccupation  of  every  Ronuin  citilzch,  no  treatifes  on  that  lubject 
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vfcre  compofed ;  and  it  is  only  from  incidental  notices  that  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  Itate  of  Roman  agriculture  during 
this  period.  Writers  de  rei  rujiica  refer  to  this,  and  immediate 
fucceeding  times,  as  thofe  in  which  the  Roman  hulbandry  was 
carried  to  its  higheft  degree  of  pcrfeftion. 

As  individuals,  however,  came  gradually  to  acquire  wealth, 
by  plunder,  by  economy,  or  by  other  means,  equality  of  rank, 
which  the  Agrarian  laws  attempted  to  eftablifh,  came  gradually 
to  be  aboliihed.  The  fpcndthrift  and  the  needy  fold  or  mort¬ 
gaged  their  lots  of  land  to  the  opulent ;  fome  men  became  pof- 
fefled  of  more  land  than  could  be  cultivated  by  their  own  hands. 
Befides,  there  w^ere  avocations  which  carried  them  from  home, 
ind  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  giving  perfonal  attendance. 
Their  fields,  however,  mull  be  cultivated,  or  their  value  dimi- 
niflied.  How  to  a£l  wdth  lead  inconvenience  was  a  matter  of 
fome  difficulty.  A  train  of  circumftances,  which  our  limits  wdll 
not  permit  us.  to  enumerate,  and  which  our  author  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  of,  naturally  led  the  Romans  into  the  pradlice  of  having 
their  lands,  whether  of  great  or  of  fmall  extent,  managed  chiefly 
by  their  own  fervants,  or  flaves,  under  their  own  direction.  A 
proprietor  of  land  fometimes  rcfided  at  his  villa  in  perfon,  with 
his  family,  or  occafionally  vifitcJ  it  for  the  purpofe  of  fuper- 
intending  and  managing  his  farm.  It  wms  to  give  inftrudlions 
to  men  thus  circumftanced  that  the  writings  of  Cato,  Varro, 
Columella,  and  other  treatifes  on  agriculture,  were  compofed. 
AikI  as  it  became,  ih'this  fituation,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
|uard  againft  an  improper  expenditure  of  money  in  the  build¬ 
ings,  or  other  neceflary  improvements  of  the  farm,  and  an  un¬ 
thrifty  wafte  of  provifions,  or  other  articles  of  confumption  upon 
it,  thefe  wTiters  have  been  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  guard  the  in¬ 
experienced  proprietor  againft  impofition  or  extravagance,  and 
have  entered  into  a  great  variety  of  particulars  concerning  them; 
fo  minute,  that  it  would  appear  furprifing  to  one  who  docs  not 
confiJer  to  whom  they  were  adapted.  Hence  their  diredlions 
for  building  the  villa^  for  fo  they  denominated  the  farm-houfe 
and  its  appurtenances,  and  proportioning  it  to  the  fize  andcir-' 
|cumftances  of  the  farm ;  for  choofing  a  principal,  or  overfeer, 
and  other  fervants ;  for  afeertaining  the  quantity  and  kinds  of 
provifions  proper  for  the  fervants  and  flaves ;  the  quantity  of 
work  of  different  kinds  that  ftiould  be  performed  by  them ;  the 
proportion  of  cattle  that  fhould  be  kept  in  different  circum^ 
iiaikes  ;  the  quantity  of  work  of  different  kinds  that  ftiould  b^ 
idrie  by  them  ;  the  forage  and  other  kinds  of  food  that  ftiould  be 
‘llowed  them ;  with  many  other  particulars,  which  to  enumerate 
^ould  prove  but  little  entertaining  to  moft  of  our  readers ;  but 
vJlicb  the  curious  in  refcarches  of  this  kind  will  find  enumerated 
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in  the  work  before  us  with  a  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy 
^which  will  prove  highly  acceptable  to  them.  As  an  exainpl^  of 
j^eif  maiinei  of  procedure  we  be^  leave  to  quote  the  following 
pafilige  from  Cato  :  ‘‘  After  the’ landlord  has  come. to  the  villa^ 
and  pei  formed  his  devotions,  he  ought,  that  very  day  if  polTi- 
b!e,  to  go  through  his  farm  ;  if  not  that  day,  at  leaft  the  next. 
When  he  has  confidered  in  what  manner  his  fields  fliould  be 
cultivated,  what  work  fhould  be  done,  and  what  not,  next 
day  he  ought  to  call  the  bailiff,  and  inquire  what  of  the  work 
V  is  done,  and  what  remains  ;  whether  the  labouring  is  far 
enouo-h  advanced  for  the  feafon,  and  whether  the  thino;s  that 
remain  might  have  been  finilhed  j  and  what  is  done  about  the 
win  .,  corn,  a  id  all  other  things.  When  he  has  made  him- 
fcif  acq  ainted  wi  h  all  thefe,  he  ought  to  take  an  account  of 
the  workmen  and  working  days  If  a  fufEciency  of  work 
does  not  appear,,  the  bailitf  will  fay  that  he  was  very  diligent, 
but  that  the  fervants  were  not  w^ell ;  that  there  were  violent 
ftorm  \  thaj  the  flaves  had  run  away ;  and  that  they  were 
employed  in  foine  p»ubllc  work.  When  he  has  given  thefe 
and  many  other  excufes,  call  him  again  to  the  account  of  the 
work  and  the  workmen.  When  there  have  been  ftorms,  in- 
‘‘  quire  for  how  many  days,  and  confider  what  work  might  be 
done  in  rain  \  caiks  ought  to. have  been  wafhed  and  mended, 
^.^  the^^uf/Zh  cleaned,  corn  carried  away,  dung  carried  out,  a 
dunghill  made,  feed  cleaned,  old  ropes  mended,  new  ones 
‘5  made,  and  tiie  fervants  clothes  mended.  On  holidays  old 
‘‘  ditches  may  h:ne  been  fcoured,  a  high  way  repaired,  briers 
cut,  the  g^den  digged,  meadows  clciired  from  weeds,  twigs 
bound^  up,  thorns  puiled,  far  *  pound^,  all  things  made 
clean.  When  the  fervants  h**ve  been  lick,  the  ordinary  q’:an- 
tity  of  tneat  [food]  ought  not  to  have  been  given  them.  When 
he  is  fully  iatisfied  in  all  thefe  things,  and  has  given  orders 
tiiat  the  work  that  remains  (hall  be  fini^ed,  he  fhould  infped 
the  bailiff’s  accompts,  his  accompt  of  money,  of  corn,  fodder, 
wine,  oil,  what  has  been  fold,  what  exacted,  w^hat  remains, 
what  cf  this  may  be  fold,  whether  there  is  good  fecurity 
what  is  owing.  He  fhould  infpedl  the  things  that  renuin, 
^  buy  what  is  wanti-^g  for  the  year,  and  let  out  y.hat  is  necef* 
^  fary  to  be  employecf  in  this  manner.  He  fhould  give  orders 
concerning  the  works  he  would  have  executed,  and  the  thin^ 
“  be  is  inclined  to  let ;  and  leave  his  orders  in  writing.  He 


^  fart  a  kind  of  grain  fo  called,  refembling  wheat,  but  wbid 
had  a  hard  hufk  adhering  to  it  like  rice.— rMr.  Dickfon  has 
taken  fufficientj;>ain».tQ  cjqjlaia  matters  ofithiis  fbxUr^Note 
fevievjer. 
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«  (houU  infpcit  his  flocks,  make  a  fale,  fell  the  fupcrfluous  oil, 
«  wine,  and  corn,  if  they  are  giving  a  proper  price  ;  fell  the  old 
tf  oxen,  the  refufe  of  the  cattle  and  fheep,  wool,  hides,  the  ol<l 
w  carts,  old  iron  tools,  and  old  and  difeafed  flaves.  Whatever 
^  is  fuperfluous  he  ought  to  fell ;  a  farmer  Ihould  be  a  feller, 
w  not  a  buyer ■  ••CatOy  cap.  xi. 

*  The  ftate  of  fociety  for  which  thefe  precepts  are  adapted  is 
fufficicntly  obvious ;  'and  all  the  other  diredlions  are  of  a  fimilar 
complexion.  When  we  confider  that  the  fame  mode  of  farm¬ 
ing  prevailed  from  before  the  days  of  Cato  till  the  age  of  Pliny, 
it  "wiH  not  appear  furprifing  to  any  perfon  who  confiders  the 
great  alteration  that  took  place  fn  the  ftate  of  fociety  during 
that  period,  the  increafe  of  luxury,  and  the  confequent  inatten^ 
tion  of  proprietors  to  their  landed  eltates,  with  the  great  influx 
of  corn  from  Egypt  and  Sicily,  if  the  produce  of  the  fields  in 
Italy  itfelf,  and  their  confequent  value,  ftiould  have  greatly  di- 
minifhed.  Thefe  were  inevitable  confequences  of  this  injudi¬ 
cious  policy  and  laxity  of  manners.  Yet,  none  of  the  latter 
ret  rufiica  fcriptcres  were  able  to  account  for  tlie  diterioratioa 
of  which  they  complained  ;  nor  has  our  author  entered  into  the 
explanation.  But  this  and  other  imperfeftions  woU:d  have  been 
remedied  had  Mr.  Dickfon  liyed  to  publifh  the  work  himfelf. 

The  editor,  in  a  Ihort  account  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the 
prefentwork,  gives  the  following  very  juft  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  performance.:  —  -  — 

‘  The  following  work,^  fays  he,  ^  is  the  produce  of  Mr.  Dick^ 
fon’s  matureft  years:  and,  as  he  confefles  himfelf  in  the  preface, 
coft  him  a  great  deal  of  application  and  labour.  The  public  will 
judge  of  the  execution.  To  the  editor  it  appears  to  do  much 
honour  to  the  author,  and  to  be  a  very  valuable  prefent  to  all 
who  are  converfant  in  the  firll  and  moll  ufeful  of  all  the  necelTary 
tits.  Farmers,  in  general,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language 
ia  which  the  books  of  ancient  hulbandry  are  written  ;  and  there  are 
but  few  of  thofe  lovers  of  the  art,  who  are  mailers  of  the  language, 
thjit  will  take  the  trouble  to  feled  out  of  the  ancient  authors,  in  feme 
of  which  there  is  no  fmall  degree  of  obfcurlty,  all  the  experiments 
rules  that  fuit  the  modern  praflice. 

VThis  they  will  fold  done  to  their  hands  by  *  the  author,  who  has 
follcfted,  under  proper  heads,  from  the  ancient  writers,  whatever 
K  material  to  the  moderns  ;  has  compared  the  fadls  and  rules  toge- 
thcTi'and  has  fet  them  in  one  view  before  his  readers,  both  in  a 
twnllation,  and  in  the  original  Latin.  His  perfcfl  knowledge  of 
t^fubjeft  has  enabled  him  to  clear  up  many  difoculties,  which  the 
commentators  on  the  Ret  ruflica  feriptore^,  being  entirely  ig-r 
'  ^®^t’of  hulbandry,  had  rendered  them  more  obfeure ;  while  his 
modern  agriculture  enabled  him  to  make  a  judicious  com- 
.between  mat*  and  the  prafticc.bf  the  ancients.’ 

[■  -  ^  N  4  Mr.Dickfor^ 


ico  Roiiflbau’j  Toughs. 

Mr.  Dickfon  is  well  known  to  agricultural  readers  as  the  au* 
Aor  gf  a  plain  and  judicious  treatife  on  agriculture,  publiihed 
by  him,  in  two  volumes  odlavo,  many  years  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  Review.  In  the  work  before  us,  like  moll 
tranflators.  and  commentators,  he  has  .viewed  his- authors  with 
great  veneration,  and  is  fometimes  difpofed  to  give  them  more 
applaufe  than  others  will  perhaps  approve  of ;  arid  recommends, 
from  their  example,  pradtices  that  do  not  perhaps  deferve  the 
particular  attention  of  modern  hiifbandmen.  Making  allowance 
for  this  fault,  and  for  fome  Scottifli  idioms,  the  work  is  entitled 
to  praife  for  the  ind  ftry  exerted  in  compiling  it,  and  the  accu- 
racy  and  fidelity  of  the  tranflation.  We  look  upon  The  Huf 
Tandry  of  the  Ancients^  however,  rather  as  a  work  of  cuiiolity 
than,  utility ;  for  very  few  practical  farmers  in  Britain  can  be 
much  benefited  by  the  information  it  contains,  or  inftrudlcdby 
the  precepts  with  which  it  abounds. 


Art.  XII.  Thought l  of  yean-^faques  Roujfeau^  Citizen  of  Ge- 
neva.  SeleSfed  from  his  Writings  by  an  anonymous  Editor^  crJ 
tranjlaied  by  Mifs  Henrietta  Colebrooke.  121110.  2  vols.  7s.  6d, 
fewed.  Debrett.  London,  1788. 

3E  AN-J  A  CQUE  S  Roufleau  may  be  juflly  confidered  as  an 
ingenious,  eccentric,  agreeable,  but  fometimes  a  dangerous 
writer.  Endowed  by  nature  with  great  fenfibility  of  temper, 
and*  ardour  of  imagination,  his  mind  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  conception  of  the  tendereft  fentiments;  and  he  invariably 
conveys  with  energy,  what  he  felt  with  enthufiafm.  Accuf- 
tomed,  in  the  fearch  of  moral  truth,  to  explore  the  recefles  of 
the  heart  more  frequently  than  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  he 
feems  fometimes  to  have  confounded  the  fuggeftions  of  pallion 
with  the  diftates  of  reafon  ;  and  to  have  miftaken  at  one  time 
the  decifion  of  the  will,  and  at  another  a  phantom  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  for  the  light  of  philofophy.  Amidft  all  his  errors, 
how^ever,  he  purfues  his  inveftigation,  in  general,  with  a  fyfte- 
matical  confiftency.  In  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  he  is 
fagacious  and  penetrating  ;  and  even  while  we  difapprovc  of  his 
peculiar  opinions,  we  admire  the  ingenuity  that  fuggeftei 
them. 

That  what  is  excellent  and  ufcful  in  the  works  of  Roufleau 
might  not  be  loft,*  by  an  intirmixture  of  any  thing  improper  and 
ofFenfivc,  a  colleilion.in  French  has  lately  been  made  from  his 
writings  of  what  is  beft  adapted  to  the  formation  of  rational 
views,'  found  moral  principles,  juft  tafte,  and  proper  manners; 
and  of  this  work  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  are  a  tranflation.  I 
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Rouflcau*;  -Tljoughts:  20C 

They  contain  fpeculations  on  a  great  variety  of  tdi- 

gious,  moral,  political,  and  mifcellaneous.  The  following  majf 
fcrve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  lirft  of  thefe  clafTcs :  . 

<  Of  how  many  comforts  is  the  man  deprived  who  has  no  rdi- 
gion  ?  What  fentiment  can  comfort  him  under  his  misfortunes? 
vVhat  fecrct  motive  can  incite  him  to  do  a  good  action  ?  What 
voice  can  fpeak  to  him  from  the  bot'om  of  his  foal  ?  VVhat  rccom* 
p^nce  can  he  exped  from  his  virtues  f  How  can  he  face  death  ? 
The  lall  refource  to  be  employed  againft  an  unbeliever  is  to  touch  his 
heart,  and  to  fh ‘w  him  an  example  to  incite  him,  and  to  render  re- 
Ugion  fo  amiable  that  he  cannot  refill  her. 

*  What  an  argument  againll  the  unbeliever  is  the  life  of  a  true 
ChrliHan  !  Where  is  tne  man  w'ho  dares  to  controvert  this  ?  W^hat 
emotions  is  the  picture  not  fitted  to  excite  in  the  Chriltian’s  heart, 
when  his  friends,  his  children,  his  wife,  all  concur  to  inllrttit  and- 
edify  him  ?  When,  without  conliantly  preaching  God  in  their  dif-' 
courfe,  they  always  demonilnite  him  in  the  adions  which  he  in* 
fpires ;  in  the  virtue  of  which  he  h  the  author;  in  the  pleafure  which 
they  find  in  pleafing  him.  When  he  fees  the  image  of  heaven  fhinc 
in  his  houfe  ;  when,  once  a  day,  he  fhall  be  conlliained  to  lifi  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  fay  within  himfelf,  iVIan  is  not  thus  himfelf! 
fomething  more  than  human  reigns  here. 

*  A  happy  inftind  leads  me  to  what  is  good  ;  but  the  fame  confli- 
tutlonal  inliind  fubjeds  me  to  the  violence  of  pafhon.  This  violence 
of  palTion  fprings  from  the  fame  root  with  the  faluiary  inliind  ;  hew 
lhairi  eradicate  it?  In  meditating  on  the  order  of  the  univerfe  I 
plainly  difeover  the  beauty  and  ihe-grrodnefs  of  virtue,  and  its  fub- 
ierviency  to  the  public  good.  But  what  avail  all  thefe  abllraded 
confiderations  when  oppofed  to  my  private  interell ;  and  which  in 
die  end  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contell,  my  own  happinefs  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  or  the  happinefs  of  others  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  mine  ?  If  the  fear  of  fhaine  or  punifhment  prevent  me  from 
doing  wrong  for  my  own  Intercft,  I  have  only  to  fin  in  fccret;  then 
virtue  has  nothing  to  fay  to  me  ;  and  if  1  be  deteded,  1  lhall  be  pu- 
nllhed  as  at  Spartii,  not  for  the  crime,  but  for  the  detedion.  Let 
the  ch  'rader  and  love  of  what  is  excellent  be  imprinted  by  nature 
in  the  bottom  of  my  foul,  and  no  time  will  ever  efface  her  eftahlilKed 
precepts. 

‘But  how  can  1  always  be  certain  of  preferving,  in  its  purity,  that 
interior  image  which  h'is  no  model  amongft  feniible  beings  to  which 
It  can  be  compared?  Do  we  not  know  that  immoderate  paiiions  cor¬ 
rupt  our  judgments  as  well  as  our  inclinatiors  ? .  Do  we  hoc  know, 
that  confcience  is  infenfibly  altered  and  modified  in  every  age, 
amongii  all  people  ;  and  that  every  individual  afts  according  to  the 
inconllancy  and  variety  of  his  prejudices?  Let  us  then  adore^the 
Bternal  Being,  and  with  one  breath  we  fhall  deftroy  thefe  phantoms 
of  reafon  which  have  only  a  vain  appearance,  and  fly  as  a  fliade  be- 
the  light 'of  immutable  truth.  The  .omxfiioii  of  the  religious 
to  the  negled  of  the  focial  duties,  •  ' 

'  •>  'i.w  f 'Sihdh 
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'  ♦  Stall nkbfe  wTio^-'^ under  a  pretence  of  explaining  nature,  (otr 
Ac  Iw^rcs  6f  men  deftru^vc  doArines,  of  which,  apparent  feep, 
tTeifth  is  'aVonce  more  affirmative  and  more  dogmatical  ‘  chan  all  th« 
decided  arguments  of  their  adverfaries.  Under  Ae  haughty  pre. 
tence  Aat  Acy  alone  arc  truly  enlightened,  they  imperioufly  fubjcc^ 
ns  lb  their  powerful  deciflbns,  and  pretend  to  give  us  for  the  true 
principles  of  Ainga  Aofc  unintelligible  fyftems  which  they  have 
raifed  in  their  own  imaginations.  I'hey  not  only  overturn,  deftroy, 
and 'trample  under  foot,  every  thing  which  is  dear  to  mankind,  but 
take  from  the  afiiiAed  the  lalt  confolation  of  their  miferies ;  from 
the  po.vcrful  and  rich  the  only  reftraint  of  Aeir  paffions  ;  and  eracli- 
catc  from  the  bottom  of  every  heart  the  remorfe  of  crimes  by  extin- 
guiAing  the  hope  of  rewaxxl  for  virtuous  attions.  Yet  they  ilill 
buad  that  they  are  Ae  benefaAors  of  mankind.  Never,  never,  fay 
Ary,  “  can  truA  be  prejudicial  to  man.'’  I  believe  it,  as  well  as  they 
do;  and  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  proof  Aat  in  what  Aey  teach 
Acre  is  no  truth.’ 

The  moral  fubj^dls  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  inte- 
refting.  The  author’s  fentiments  refpefting  honour  are  juft, 
and  worthy  of  a  philofopher.  ‘‘We  may  diftinguifli,”  fays  he, 

•  In  what  is  called  honour  Aat  which  depends  on  public  opinion, 
and  Ait  which  is  derived  from  felf-efteem. 

^  ‘  The  firft  confifts  of  vain  prejudices,  moi^e  fluftuating  than  an 
agitated  water.  The  fecond  has  its  foundation  in  the  eternal  truths 
ot*  morality.  Worldly  honours  may  be  advantageous  to  our  fortune, 
but  they  never  reach  the  foul,  and  have  no  influence  on  our  real  hap- 
pineTs.-^  I  ruc  honour,  on  the  contrary*  forms  Ac  effence  of  happi- 
nefs'f  becaufe  it  is  in  that  alone  we  find  tbofe  permanent  fenfations 
of  *  an  interior  fatisfaftion  whic^  alone  can  render  4  Ainking  being 
happy.’ 

»  * . 

The  fubjedl  oC  *ove  is  treated  with  acutenefs ;  and  the  ob- 
fervations,  though  not  original,  are  modified  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
gjves^them  an  air  of  novelty. 

The  Aoughts  on  liberty  breaAc  Ae  true  fpirit  of  an  uncor¬ 
rupted  citizen  of  Geneva:  » 

•  It  is  an  indifputaWe,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  maxim  of  all 

political  right,  that  the  people  have  eleAed  Aemlelves  rulers  to  de¬ 
fend  their  rights,  but  not  to  fubjeA  Acm..  If  we  have  a  prince, 
laid  Pliny  'to  Tiajan,  it*  is.  Aat  he  may  preferve  us  from  having  a 
xcafler.  '  . 

‘  To  give  op  liberty  is  to  give  up.  the  charaAer  of  man,  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  even  our  duty.  Nothing  can  make  amends 
to  him  who  rcnounces‘'eveiy  Aing;  fuch  a  renunciation  is  incom¬ 
patible  wiA  the  nature' of  man’;  and  to  take  away  all  freedom  from 
his  will  is  to  deftroy  all  ,Ae  morality  of  his  aAion^ 

•  The  lawyers  who  hat'b  grat^ely  pronounced '  Aat  Ae  child  of  t 
Cave  is  born  a  flave,  have  decided  ooly>  in  pAer  terms,  Aat  a 

is  not  born  a  man.’ ,  * 
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EJjfay  on  the  Epld^mh.Difeafe  of  Lying-In  IVamm*  203. 

•"In  this  work  is  included  the  defcription  Qf,the  .<dwafter 
r^iilius,  ^companied  with  that  of  Sophia*  7'he  wjible  (orrM. 
^iieful  ccllciStion,  particularly  well  fuited  to. the  entcrtainimtiu: 
and  inftruiElioiv of  youth.  .  .  13 1'- 
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Art.  XIII.  jfn  EJpiy  cn  the  Epidemic  Difeafe  of  Lying-in 
’  jiicn  of  the  Tears  1787  and  1788.  By  fohn  Clarke^  LicentiaU 
in  Altdwfery^  of  the  Royal  College  cf  Phyjkians^  and  Teacher  of 
Midwifery  in  London^  4to.  2::>.  6d.  ftitched,  Johafoiu 
London,  1788. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  laft,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  year,  a  difeafe  has  prevailed  among  partu¬ 
rient  women  in  London,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  many,  and 
is  faid  to  differ  materially  from  the  common  puerperal  fever.  ‘ 
The  author’s  defeription  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  as  follou  s : 

*  Generally  at  the  very  outfet  of  this  difeafe  the  countenance  has  a 
particular  appearance,  long  before  we  can  conceive  the  abfolutc 
ilrength  of  the  patient  to  be  exhauited ;  the  vifage  becomes  pale,  and 
rather  ghaftly,  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  general  relaxat’.Oii  of 
ail  the  mufcles  of  the  face  ;  the  lips  and  the  angles  of  the  eyes  lofe 
their  florid  red  colour,  the  cheeks 'and  the  reil  ot  the  face  acijuire  a  . 
cadaverous  hue,,  and  there  is  that  general  call  of  features  whicli  is 
fo  well  known  in  patients  who  have  ^en  word  out  by  fome  long  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  a  clammy  dew^  or  moiflure,^  commonly  appears  upon  the  face, 
not  amounting  to  fweadng ;  the  pupil  of.  the  eyes  is  ufually  muck 
dilated,’  but  contraAs  upon  expofure  to  a  llfong  light ;  the  eyes 
themfelves,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  lofe  their  luftre  and  quicknefs,  and, 
acquire  a  glaffy  appearance  ;  .they  feem  vacant,  a  ^.d  are  inattentively 
turned  towards  any  obje6l^  and  not  long  confined  to  it,  but  in  a  little 
time  wander  to  fome  other. 

‘  In  the  courfe  of  this  complaint  the  tongue  undergoes  many 
changes ;  nor  is  the;  appearance  ’  of  it  by  any  means  uniform  in  all 
cafes;  moil  frequently  in  the  beginning  it  is  quite  pale,  but  not 
1  dry;  and  this  ftate  of  it  often  continues  through  the  whole  progrefs  ; 

I  but  is'more  common  for  it  to  become  dry  afterwards  apd  white,  andj^ 

I  in  fome  inftances,  very  rough.  When  the  difeafe  is  in  a  more  ma- 
I  Ij^ant  form,  and  has  lalled  fome  days,  it  not  .unfrequ'cntly  becomes 
j  bro^;  whenfoever  this  happens,  the  furface  of  the  teeth  wil|^  for 
the,  moll  part,  be  found  to  be  incruiled  wi^  a  fur  of  the  fame 
Colour.', 

‘  The  Ikih  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  like  that  of  the  face,  is  not 
j^or  tenfe,  hut  frequently  appears  to  the  feeling  more  relaxed  than 
U  IS  found  even  in  a  natural  (late,  and  is  fometimes  covered  wjiii  the 
fort  of  clamiuinefs  .which  has  been  mentioned  as  obfervable  on 
^face.  ^  ‘  ^  ^  ^ ' 

'  The  heat  of  the  patient  is  feldom  incKafed,  ’  either  to  her  own 
{en^OQs  or  thofe  of  her  attendants  \  even  in  thbfe  cafes  where  it 

j  '  %  •  \  ,  ^ 

has 
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has  appeared  to  be  rather  greater  to  the  feeling  of  others,  it  has  net 
been  complained  of,  or  exprefled  by  the  patient  hcrfelf. 

*  1  he  a^ion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  aif'efted  at  a  very  early  pj, 
nod  of  the  diforder,  infomuch  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  often 
the  firA  fymptom  which  is  obfervable  in  the* complaint.  In  fome  pa. 
tienls,  who  before  the  attack  of  thedifeafe  were  Itrong  and  plethoric 
the  pulfe  will  be  found,  for  a  few  hours,  more  Arong  than  before;  but 
in  a  Ihcit  time  it  will  become  weak. 

'In  moA  of  the  cafes  which  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation,  tlie 
frequency  of  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  has  been  increafedin 
a  furprifing  degree,  the  number  of  pulfations  in  a  minute  being  com- 
monly  from  one  hundred  and  ten  ‘to  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  difeafe. 

‘  from  this  circu in  Aance  alone  T  have  been  often  able  to  deteA 
the  attack,  when  the  woman  herfelf  has  made  little  or  no  com,plaint.’ 
As  the  difeafe  proceeds,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent  andirre- 
gular ;  indeed,  generally  it  is  fo  before  the  deftruftion  of  the 
patient. 

‘  1  he  cavity  of  the  abdomen  alfo  participates  of  difeafe ;  fometimes 
it  is  afFedcd  at  the  beginning,  in  other  cifes  not  till  a  more  advanced 
period,  when  it  becomes  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  woman  expe- 
riences  a  fenfc  of  pain  upon  the  AighteA  motion,  in  confequence  cf 
the  compreflion  made  upon  the  parts  contained  in  the  belly,  by  the 
muicles  which  pafs  over  the  cavity  during  their  Aate'of  contraclion. 
Seon  after  the  pain  ha^  commenced,  it  is  generally  followed  l:y  a 
great  degree  of  uvclling;  but  in  other  cafes  both  the  one  and  the  other 
arc  inconfiderable  ;  and  1  have  even  feen  fome  where,  although  the 
tiinicr  has  been  very  confiderable,  the  pain  has  been  but  flight,  which 
I  have  coinnibnlv  accounted  for  on  the  idea  cf  a  diminiAied  fenfibilitv 
iiTaking  a  part  of  the- difeafe,  efpecially  as  it  Has  occurred  moA  in  thofs 
cafes  where  the  proAration  of  the  mufcular  ftrength  has  been  moA  ma- 
nifcA,  and  where  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  has  been  moA  dilated.  When  the 
fwelling  is  in  a  great  degree,  the  breathing  is  evidently  alFedled,  the 
refpiration  ‘  becoming  fhort  and  laborious,  which  is  occafioned  partly 
by  ihe  diaphragm  encroaching  upon  the  cheA,  in  confequence  of  the 
diAentlon  of  the  abdomen,  and  partly,  in  fome  inAances,  as  will  be 
feen  farther,  from  an  organic  affeftion  of  the  chell  itfelf. 

‘  The  fundions  of  the  primx  vire  are  frequently,  but  not  always, 
diAurbed  in  this  difeafe.  in  the  beginning  they  generally  go  on  very 
well ;  but  in  the  progrefs  purging,  often  in  an  exceflive  degree,  comes 
on,  efpecially  in  thole  cafes  where  the  abdomen  has  been  moll  dif- 
tended,  in  fome  of  w  hich  the  faeces  have  even  been  difeharged  with¬ 
out  the  confeioufnefs  of  the  patient.* 

From  this  defeription,  and  other  fymptoms  mentioned,  wc  do 
do  not  find  that  the  difeafe  - really  differs  materially  from  the 
common  puerperal  fever,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Clarke  endea¬ 
vours  to  eftablifh  a  dillinclion.  I'here  are  fome  circuniftances, 
both  in  h!s  pathology  and  method  of  cure,  not  eafily  reconede- 
able.  In  one  place  wc  are  told  that,  tfie  frequency  of  the  acljon- 
ot  the  heart  and  arterres  was  increafed  in  a  fupprifing  degree ; 
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\n  another,  that  the  difeafe  was  accompatncd  with  a  great  dimi¬ 
nution  of  fenfibility  and  irritability  ;  'and  afterwards,  what  fecms 
equally  inconfiftent,  the  liberal  ufe  cf  opium  is  reconimendedl 
Upon  diflec^ion,  feme  degree  of  inflammation  was  difeovered'in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  yet  bark,  wine,  and  other  cordials, 
are  mentioned  as  advifeablc  remedies.  There  cannot,”  fay$ 
the  author, 

‘  Be  any  doubt  that  nature  Intended  that  all  women  ftiould  give 
I  Jf^ck  to  their  own  children.  The  cullom  of  employing  hireling  nurfes 
*  has  been  introduced  by  luxury.  Certain  iituations  of  life,  however^ 
render  the  olhee  of  fuckling  inconvenient  to  fome,  and  a  regard  to 
the  preferv'ation  of  charader,  impoliible  to  others.’ 

We  are.forry  to  learn  that  in  fo  meritorious  an  ad:  as  that  of 
fuckling,  the  didates  of  nature  and  the  prefervation  of  charader 
are,  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  opinion,  incompatible. 


Art.  XIV.  Memoir  cf  a  Map  of  the  Coufitries  comprehended 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian  ;  with  an  dccomit  cj  the 
Caucafian  Nations^  and  Vocabidaries  of  their  Languages^  4to.  • 
9s.  boards.  Edwards.  London,  1788. 

T'HE  map  pertaining  to  this  Memoir  is  much  fuller,  and,  v/e 
^  believe,  more  accurate  than  any  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lifhed  relative  to  the  Caucafian  nations.  Geographers,  however, 
muft  be  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  thofc  countries 
before  they  can  be-perfedly  delineated.  We  are  informed  that 
the  claflification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caucafus  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  author  by  profefTor  Pallas.  Of  the  diftridls  which 
he  has  enumerated,  the  greater  number  is  to  be .  found  in  the, 
map;  but  fome  have  been  omitted  from  w^ant  of  room,  and 
many  others  becaufe  the  author  was  unable  to  afeertain  their  po- 
I  fition  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

I  As  the  author  appears  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquire 
I  ing  more  authentic  information  than  the  earlier  travellers,  with 
[regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts,  we  fhall^  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers,  extrad  a  few  palTages  from  the 
[Memoir: 

'  The  Circaflians  are  divided  into  three  clafles  :  1.  The  pnnce5. 
2.  The  nobles  (called  UfJens).  And,  3.  The  valTals,  or  people. 
A  certain  number  of -the  people  is  allotted  to  each  princely  family  ; 
thus  the  great  Cabarda  is  divided  in  three  equal  portions  among  the 
three  families  of  Giambulak,  Mdifauoll,  and  Attafliuk.  Jn  each  of 
fhefc  the  eldcft  individual  is  confidered  as  chief  of  the  family,  and  as 
proteftor.  and  father  of  all  the  vaflfah  •  attached  *to  it.  No 
jpnnce  can  be  a  landholder ;  he  has  no  other  property  than  his  arms^ 
1  .  *  ^  his 
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his  horfesy  his  flaves,  and  the  tribute  he  may  be  able  to  extort  froQ 
the  neigh  curing  nations.  The  peribn  not.  only  of  the  chief,  bit 
of  every  prince,  is  facred  ;  and  this  extraordinary  privilege  extend) 
even  to  the  princes  of  the  Crimea.  This  i. ,  however,  the  only  dif. 
tinflion  of  birth  when  unaccompanied  by  perfonal  merit.  Tie 

Seated  honour  a  prince  can  acquire  is  that  of  being  the  firfl  of 
e  nation  to  chafge  the  enemy.  The  prefent  poffeflbr  of  this  prf. 
vilegL  is  faid  to  have  acquired  it  by  an  aftion  of  ftrangc  temerity; 
he  undertook,  with  three  comrades,  to  cut  his  way  through  a  Ruf. 
fian  column,  and  fucceeded  :  his  companions  lod  their  lives  in  this 
brilliant,  but  ufclefs  enter prife.  7’he  princes  are  not  to  be  diftin. 

fjuiflied  in  time  of  peace  from  the  nobles,  or  even  from  the  pea. 
ants ;  their  food  and  drefs  are  the  fame,  and  their  houftts  little 
better. 

'  The  UfJens,  or  nobles,  are  chofen  by  the  princes  from  the  In 
ferior  clafs.  They  are  the  officers  of  the  prince,  and  executors  cf 
the  laws,  and  are  employed  in  the  general  aflemblies  of  the  nation 
to  gain  the  affent  of  the  people  to  the  meafures  propofed  by  the 
princes.* 

The  Circaflians,  according  to  all  accounts,  are  governed  by 
a  kind  of  common  law,  or  coIle6lion  of  ancient  ufages.  On 
great  occafion-,  the  whole  nation  is  aflembled ;  a  meafure  is  pro¬ 
pofed  by  the  oldeft  of  the  princes  ;  it  is  firft  debated  among  the 
Ufdens,  and  afterwards  by  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  are 
old  men,  eleftcd  for  this  purpofe,  and  who  often  poffefs  greater 
rXweight  and  influence  over  the  people  than  even  the  prince  him- 
felf.  If  the  propofitioh  is  accepted,  it  becomes  a  national  refo- 
lution,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  folemn  oath  by  the  whole  people. 
This  ceremony  generally  takes  place  on  a  fpot  particularly  def- 
tined  to  the  purpofe,  near  the  refidence  of  the  prince. 

The  following  is  the  plan  purfued  in  the  education  of  a  Cir- 
daflian  prince : 

At  the  birth  of  a  prince,  fome  Ufden,  or  fometimes  a  prince  of 
another  riamily  is  chofen  by  the  father  as  his  future  preceptor.  At 
a  year  old  he  ris  prefented,  at  the  fame  time,  with -fome  playthings 
a;id  arxi^s ;  if  he  appears  to  prefer  the  latter,  the  event  is  celebrated 
in  the  fa^pily  by  great  rejoicings.  At  feven  (or,  acco  ding  to 
Others,, at  twelve)  years  of  age  he  leaves  his  father's  houfe  for  that  of 
his  preceptor.  jSy  him  he  is  taught  to  ride,  to  ufj  his  arms,  and  to 
Heal,  ^nd  conceal  his  thefts.  The  word  thief  is  a  term  of  the  urmolt 
reproach  amongft  them,  becaufe  it  implies  dekxtion.  He  is  after¬ 
wards  led  to  more  confiderable  and  dangerous  robberies,  and  does  nM 
return'^to  his  father's  houfe,  until  his  cunning,  his  addrefs,  andhu 
Ibxn^tlrare  Tuppofed  to  be  perfefi.  The  preceptor  is  recompenfed 
fcr  fais  trouble  by  nine-tenths  of  the  booty,  made  by  his  pupil  whik 
under  his  .tuition*  Itisiaid  that  this  mode  of  education  is  perl^ 

¥ercd‘  ia  jvyith.  a . vitnvy  to^irevent  the  bad  effe^of  paternal  indul- 
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RT.  XV.  EJp^y^  Education^  by  ^ohn  Weddell  Parjhns^ 
Vicar  of  Wellington  in  the  County  of  Hereford.  rrin 
J.  TymeS,  Worcefter;  fold  by  Cadell,  London.  Sma 


HE  work  before  us  is  that  of  an  enlightened  and  philofophic 
mind,  written  in  eafy  and  fignificant  language,  and  replete 


Parfons^i  K^ayron  ^Educ^ion. 


The  education  of  a  jchild  reiWersT  the  preceptor  a  kind  ^of 
adopted  father  ;  tfierefore,  jas  this  ife*  a  very  vindiaive.  natiorH  m 
Dcrfon  who  has  killed  any  prince  endeavour-i  by  all  the  means  ia 
ms  power,  to  (leal  fome  chdd  of  the  (htne  fhmily  in*  order  tb  edu^ 
cate  him.  The  accomplifhment  of  this  1s  the-'dhly  fare  hi^afis 
of  effeftin^  a  reconciliation.  The  girls  are  brought  up  by  thtSr 
mother.  They  learn  to  embroider,  to  make  their  own  dreis^  and 
that  of.  their  future  hulbands.  Subjoined  to  the  Memoir  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  Caucafian  languages.  i. 
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with  originality  and  elegance.  'Lhe  fentiments  are  chafte  and 
ftriking,  the  refult  of  much  attention  and  thought,  and  indicate 
,  no  common  (hare  of  good  fenfe,  fne  tad?,  and  folid  judgment. 

I  There  is  great  raerit  in  rendering  a  fubjeft  irrprefTive  and  inte- 
I  reding  which  fo  many  of  the  beft,  as  well  as  the  word,  writers 
have  debafed  by  a  profufion  of  wild,  hypothetical,  and  ufelefs  fpe- 
culation.  Tliis  peculiar  diftinftion  of  genius  Mr.  Wedddl 
Parfons  pofTelTes  fo  eminently,*  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  a  reader 
I  of  fenfibility  and  difeernmeut  to  lay  down  his  book  without  pc^ 
rufihg  the  whole. 

He  afFefts  no  faftidious  refinement ;  and,  inftead  of  perplex¬ 
ing  nis  readers  with  theory  and  paradox,  he  prefents  to  their  rea- 
fon  and  underftanding  the  natural  reflexions  of  a  claifical  and 
well  informed  mind.  His  attention  is  chiefly  confined  to— 
influence  of  government  on*  fociety  compared  with  that 
cation;  public  l.hools;  the  progrciTive  advancement  of  know-* 
led^'and  literature;  the  application  of  eminent  genius;  die 
^mveftigation  of  genius  ;  and  the  application  of  indigent  genius* 
pur  C9nftitutional  privileges,  in  his  opinion,  are  nearly ‘con- 
heeled  with  the  ftricleft  attention  to  the  cidtivation  of  our  chil- 
, dread’s  minds  and  manners.  The  arguments  by  whicli  he  would 
prove  public  feminaxles  equally  inimical  to  morality  and  (cience^ 
tare. at  leaft Ingenious  and  plaufible.  He  thro'ws  out  a  variety  of 
‘flirewd  and  well -digefted  .  ideas,  both  on  the  appUcatton  and  in- 
veftigation  of  tranfcendcnt  talents.  >And  the  eftahiifhment  of  a 
aaticmal''mftitution,  which  be  infers  from  the  general'ftraiifof  his 
*vafoning,  is  a  propofition  which  tamiOt  but  command  the 
probation  of  every  liberal  mind.  ^  ^ 
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In  difcriminating  intellectual  fuperiority,  our  author  difcover'; 
much  .ingenious  acutenefs  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  and  no  inconfiderable  knowledge  of  the  world.  Even 
the  capricious  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  is  indebted  to  him  for 
feme  curious  and  new  illuftrations.  The  ufe  he  makes  of  a  fact, 
which  filled  the  laft  and  prefent  generation  with  aftoniihment, 
will  at  once  ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of  the  author^s  manner  of 
writing,  and  more  powerfully  recommend  his  work  to  public  at- 
iciition  than  all  we  can  fay  in  its  favour : 

*  Many  more  indications  of  genius/  fays  he,  *  will  occur  to  the 
experienced  teacher.  Ihefe  few  hints  will  prefs  upon  his  attention, 
and  may  call  into  real  ufe  ideas  that  have  been,  and  may  Itill  be 
.made,  ferviceable  to  the  interells  of  lociety.  iViodern  hiftory  wej 
attefts  the  importance  of  this  principle  to  nations.  It  relates  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  fuccefs  in  the  application  of  talents. 

‘  The  power  of  the  jefuits  in  the  laft  century  appeared  to  rife  up 
fpontaneoufty ;  no  vlfible  hand  was  feen  to  lead  on  its  rapid  progrefs; 
no  means  were  difeerned  proportionate  to  the  fupport  and  union  of 
fuch  a  numerous  mixed  body.  I  he  order  was  compofed  of  men 
from  various  countries  ;  and  thofe  feparated  by  all  the  natural  bar¬ 
riers  that  prevent  men  from  running  into  coherent  mafles ;  one  ibu! 
feemed  to  aftuate  one  body.  The  projeft  of  univerfil  empire,  2 
projed  more  grand  and  daring  than  ever  was  thought  prafticablebv 
the  moft  potent  of  modem  powers,’  is  faid  to  have  been  entertained 
among  the  other  views  of  this  ambitious  order.  A  prefuinption, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  unreafonable !  In  the  beginning,  without 
even  land  where  to  place  their  feet,  in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time  they 
rivalled  territorial  empires  in  wealth  and  power.  They  had  already 
cftabliftied  a  fupreme  and  abfolute  dominion  over  an  extenfive  coun¬ 
try  in  South- America..  '1  hey  fecretly  fwayed  the  courts  of  Europe, 
and  held  fovereigns  in  abjed  fubferviency  to  their  will  and  intereft. 
This  wonderful  preeminence  above  the  ordinary  policy  of  mankind, 
has  been  confeftedly  aferibed  to  their  firft  principle  only ;  the  in- 
veftigation  and  diltrlbution  of  talents.  Upheld  alone  by  a  provi¬ 
dent  fagacity  in  diftri bating  employment  to  the  members  of  the  order, 
beft  fuited  to  their .  feveral  capacities,  they  triumphed  over  everji 
natural  difadvantage,  and  gained  fuch*  an  afeendant  in  political  rule, 
that  none  pf  the  more  common  means  of  influencing  men’s  minds 
could  poflioly  propofe.  Their  laws  of  initiation  ftrongly  counte¬ 
nanced  the  opinion.  They  received,  without  diftindion,  into  the 
order  all  who  offered,  requiring  no  other  qualification  than  a  delire- 
to  be  made  ufcful,  and  an  implicit  obedience.  The  long  duration  of 
the  noviciates,  according  to  the  laws  which  reftrained  the  novices 
from  binding  themfelves,  by  the  laft  vow,  till  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
gave  time  for  inveftigating  the  force  of  their  talents  and  propenlitics. 
Each  member  was  bound  to  obferve  the  words  and  adions  of  the  le-. 
veral  novices,  and  to  communicate  any  thing  worthy  of  note  to  tnc . 
fuperior  of  the  boufe.  The  notes  of  the  fuperlor  were  tranfniiited 
annually  to  the  general  of  the  order,  as  the  impreiTions  made  on  a  well- 
erganiftd  body  fly  uninterrupted  to  the  one  grand  fenforium.  th^ 
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Art.  XVI.  Sermons^  by  Percival  Stockdale.  8vo*  5s. 

boards.  Fauldel*.  London,  1788. 

% 

^HL  motto  to  Mr*  Stockdale^s  publication  is  taken  from^^ 
Cicero’s  Epiftles ;  PoJJhnhe  vivere^  niji  in  litfris  viverem.  | 
To- the  application  he  has  made  of  this  pallage  we  have 'no  ob- 
jcSion  to  offer,  as  it  feem£  fufficiently  defcriptive  of  his  real 
ch»adler.  It  is  a  ftrange,  it  is,  in  fome  degree,  a  melancholy 
object,  to  fee  a  man  continually  ftruggling  for  fame,  through 
^pMets,  duodecimos,  and  o6lavos,  through  profe  tranflatioii  * 
^nd  vcrfe  tranflation,  through  fermons,  poems,  and  mifcellanies,  * 
'Without  poflefling  one  of  thofe  qualities  by  which  he  can  ever  * 
acquire  it.  Mr.  Stockdale  has  in  his  difpofition  a  reftleffnefs,  v 
ambidon,  which,  turned  into  a  proper  channel,  might  cer-- 
Ainly  be  of  ufe.  '  He  had  formed,  it  feems,  about  two  years,  the  ' 
of  going  as  a ‘miffionary  of  the  Chriftian  faith  to  the  Em- 
)^qrof  Morocco. — But  we  will  not  undertake  decifively  to  pro- 
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connected  fyllem  of  intelligence  placed  before  the  fupremc  power,  in 
one  view,  the  whole  flrength  and  energy  of  the  fociety,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  qualities  of  everydillinguiflied  member.  In  confequence,  all 
the  defigns  of  the  Jefuits  were  marked  with  vigour  and  a  happy 
iffue.  In  the  hour  of  need  and  danger,  the  good  opportunity  was 
not  loft  by- delay  in  fearching  for -proper  perfons  to  execute.  The 
word  given  from  the  central  throne  was  heard  and  done  in  the  re- 
moteft  dependencies  of  die  nations  of  the  earth.* 


We  make  no  fcruple  to  foretel  that  thefe  Eflays  will  furvive 
ntany  cotemporary  productions,  without  any  affiftance  from 
thofe  adventitious  refources  to  which  our  author  fo  elegantly 
alludes  in  thefe  words  :  “  Fafhion,  prejudice,  and  novelty,  keep 
«  alive'  the  mafs  of  daily  productions,  that  would  diferedit  'any 
«  language,  and  which  proportionably  finks  the  fame  of  thole 
few  rare  writers  that  are  to  be  held  up  as  juft  fpecimens  of  the 
“  ftate  of  literature.” 


,  .  I  think 

-  The  nightingale,  if  flie  (houid  fing  by  day, 

.  ,  When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
'  .  No  better  a  muficiau  than  the  wren. 

,  ‘  How  many  things  by  feafon  feafon'd  are 
To  their  right  praife  and  true  perfedtion.’* 

Shak£speaR£» 

•The  printer  has  put  his  name  to  this  work ;  but  he  has  no. 
qccalion  to  boaft  of  the  fpedmen  ;_for  the  printing  is  inelegant 
and, without  tafte,  and  the  prefs-work  is  of  different  colours.  ’ 
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noiincc  whether  that  is  the  employment  in  which  he  would  mate 
the  moft  confpicuous  and  valuable  figure. 

Defirous  of  fatisfying  both  the  curiofity  of  the  reader,  and 
the  demands  of  juft  ice,  we  will  attempt  an  analyfis  of  one  of 
tHcfe  fermons.  From  our  abftraft  it  will  fufficiently  appear  that 
Mr,  Stockdale  is  unintermittingly  thinking  and  talking  about 
himfelf ;  that  he  paces  round  his  fubjeit  in  a  thoufand  direc- 
tions  without  ever  coming  to  the  point  in  hand ;  that  he  i$ 
continually  preparing  to  be  fublime,  and  preparing  to  be  pa¬ 
thetic,  without  ever  being  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Fora 
moment  we  admire  the  length  of  the  avenue,  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  trees  with  which  it  is  lined ;  but  we  cannot  help  longing 
at  laft  to  come  to  the  building.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  furniflied  us 
with  a  happy  defeription  of  Mr.  Stockdale’s  ftyle  in  thefe 
lines : 

The  long  rough  road  returning  with  a  round. 

Deceives  our  weary  fteps,  for  all  is  fairy  ground# 

The  text  of  this  fermon  is  i  Cor.  ix.  ^5,  Every  man  that 
ftriveth  for  the  mattery  is  temperate  in  all  things  and  the  ob- 
je6l  is  to  prove  the  wifdom  of  our  church  as  by  law  eftabliflied 
in  the  inftitution  of  Lent.  The  preacher  very  natur^ly  begins 
with  a  digreffion  to  the  Olympic  games.  '  “  There  the  cha- 
riotecr  difplayed  his  agility,  expertnefs,  and  intrepidity.  There 
the  wreftler  difputed  for  his  victory  with  more  Herculean 
"  force*’^  Of  this  enumeration  vx  acknowledge  the  propriet)’, 
bccaufe  thefe  things  were  certainly  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
apoftle  in  the  writing  of  the  text#  The  juftice  of  the  allufion 
confifts  in  this,  that  the  champions  in  the  Olympic  games  pre¬ 
pared  themfelves  for  the  conteft  with  the  fame  tempeifance  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  man  of  virtue  and  the  Chriftian. 
But  Mr.  Stockdie  proceeds :  “  I  Ikim  over  the  mere  animal 
competition^  from  a  degree  of  impatience  to  fay  fomething  on 
the  nobler  competitions  of  the  mind#  There  the  great  poet 
H  recited  his  immortal  numbers  before  an  admiring  and  en- 
raptured  multitude#  There  the  faithful  and  fpirited  hiftorian 
read  the  contents  of  his  graver,  and  perhaps  more  venerable 
**  page.  JThe  orator  exhibited-——'*  Now,  what  .this  has  to 
ik>  with  the  celebration  of  Lent,  we  wait,  with  a  degree  of 
^.  impatience,**  for  Mr.  Stockdale  to  inform  us. 

»The  preacher  goes  on,*  from  a  proper  and  judicious  temp^' 
alice,  to  talk  of  fackcloth,  ‘and  *  hair-cloth,  and  unavailin} 
^‘  ‘ftripes;**;  afid  he  addsi*-'*  it  grieves  me  to  regret  that  in 
‘‘  more 'lightened  and  liberal  parts  of  England^  thofe  engines 
of  Rome  lie  doriaanc  and*  negle£hxi,  as  they  d^enr^ 
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*«*to  be ;  ^ilc  thev'are  remounted  arid  giVcfri'again  to  thunder 
M  in  the  coun^  and  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland/* 

Having  finimed’  his  principal  fubjeft^  Ke  goes  on :  I  ftiall 
w  enforce  ‘  the  main  do<Strine,  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
M  to  imprefs  on*  your  minds,  by  fome  pertinent  quotations  from 
^  feripture.**  Now,  in  our  humble  opinion,  though  this  me-> 
thod  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Stockdale  through  the  whde  volume^' 
it  is  not  quite  fo  judicious  as  might  have  been  wilhed.  The 
ftringing  together  for  three  or  four  pages  unconnefted  paflages 
of  fcripture,  however  beautiful  in  themfelves,  will  be  found  but 
a  flat- peroration  to  any  difeourfe;  how  much  more  fo  to  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Stockdale  ! 

But  he  is  not  contented  with  this ;  and,  having  difpatched  hi^ 

“  pertinent  quotations,**  he  makes  a  fuppofition  :  If  I  repeat 
you  four  verfes  in  the  place  from  which  I  have  taken  my 
“  text,  and  give  them  fome  illuftration,  you  will  yet  be  more 
^  flrengly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
been  propofing  to  your  attention  and  practice.**  This  fuppo¬ 
fition  is  aflumed  for  true,  and  accordingly  follow  die  four  verfes 
and  their  paraphrafe. 

We  have  now  difpatched  two  perorations :  but  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  knew  very  well  the  virtues  of  the  number  three,  and  he. 
proceeds :  I  am  afraid  I  have  detained  you  too  long ;  but  I  iun 
‘‘  not  altogether  afliamed  if  I  am  an  unfalhionable  preacher,  if 
‘‘  you  have  indeed  favoured  me  with  your  fixed  attention,  and  if 

iyfermonat  all  contributes  to -your  edification.**  Andfo 
k  for  Mr.  St<x:kdale*s  difeourfe  on  the  celebration  of  Lent, 
here  is  fomething  too  curious  in  the  introduftion  to  another 
ur  author*s  fermons  to  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  The 
Is  of  the  text  are,  My  yoke  is  eafy,  and  my  burthen  is' 
jht.**  He  fets  out  with  faying  that  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
ive  been  fo  abfurd  as  to  bring  down  the  Deity  to  a  level' 
ith  our  contra£led  virtues,  nay,  even  with  our  moft  odious  * 
ces  ;’*  and  he  proves  it  thus :  In  the  compofition  of  maa 
lere  is  no  char^eriftic  more  general,  nor  more  odious,  thaa  ’ 
^  abufe  of  power.  If  we  are  wealthy,  our  wealth  too  fre- 
iently  becomes  an  inftrument  of  unhappinefs  to  others.*^* 

:  preacher  goes  on  :  But  we  never  view  human  nature  in 
more  difagreeable  and  diihonourable  light  than  in  the  cha-^ 
uler  of  the  upjiart.  He  feems  oiJy  to  remember  his  own 
ifFerings  as  far  as  they  make  him  ingenious  to  torment 
thersj  to  recolletSt  the  defpicable  figure  that  he  once  made, 
rdy  the  more  painfully  to  mortify  the  poor  and  miferable.** 
gil's  Dido,  Mr.  Stockdale  fays,*  knew;  better  \  but  then  Ihe 
oidy  a  poetical  fi^qn.  it  is,,  ^  .fuppofe,  by  another"' 
^  action  0x6  is  here  clawed  with  the  upftart.  He  adds, 
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Look  into  the  fanguinary  page  of  hiftory;  there  you  wlllfina 
the  melancholy  and  almoft  continued  recital  of  feditions,  re. 
hellions,  murders,  and  revolutions,”  &c.  &c.  &c.  But  to 
wind  up  this  ingenious  introduftion :  ^  So  weak  and  abfurd  a 
‘‘  tyrant  is  man,  and  fo  far  have  his  weaknefs  and  abfurditv 
‘‘  extended,  that  he  has  imagined  his  Maker  fuch  a  tyrant  as 
«  himfelf.” 

We  proceed,  according  to  a  pradllce  which,  if  uniform, 
would  indeed  be  tedious,  but  which  we  think  is  frequently 
laudable,  to  extradl  the  beft  paflage  in  the  whole  volume,  which 
pallage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Icimon  laft  quoted  : 


‘  If  pur  minds  are  ai^uatcd  by  habitual  virtue  and  piety,  we  are 
furc  to  pofTefs  the  eflentials  of  human  happinefs,  in  whatever  ilation, 
in  whatever  fituation,  we  are  placed  by  Divine  Providence.  If  they 
exalt  us  not  to  the  independent,  abfolute,  and  confummate  felicity 
of  the  imaginary  wife  man  of  the  Stoics,  they  raife  us  to  as  much 
happinefs  as  our  nature  is  capable  of  attaining ;  they  bring  us  to 
the  evangelical  refignation,  to  the  fads faft ion,  to  the  pure,  and  ft- 
rene  enjoyments  of  the  Chrillian.  With  refpedl  to  the  rational  and 
true  fruition  of  life,  they  level  all  dillinftions,  and  put  their  votaries 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  on  a  footing.  If  a  perfon  of  this  deferip- 
tlon  be  rich,  he  is  rich  in  good  works ;  ready  to  diftribute, 
willing  to  communicate,”  i  Tim.  vi.  i8.  And  thus  he  procures  to 
himfclf  the  greateft  honour  and  pleafure  that  wealth  can  bellow.  If 
he  polTe/Tes  not  wealth,  he  is  happy  in  Chrillian  and  prat^Iical  philo^ 
Ibphy ;  in  profecuting  honell  and  ufeful  indullry;  in  doing  all  the 
genuine  good  that  is  in  his  power  to  himfelf  and  others.  He  feels 
and  he  acknowledges  the  government  of  an  univerfal  father,  not  only 
in  God’s  immediate  and  palpable  ads  of  benevolence,  but  likewilc 
in  his  wholefome  and  paternal  feverities.  He  approves,  he  admires, 
he  foftens,  he  fandfifies,  to  the  moll  excellent  piirpofes ;  to  his  im¬ 
provement  in  redlitude,  and  unafFedled  fublimity  of  condudl,  all  the 
alperities  of  life  ;  thofe  difficulties  in  knowledge  whicli  brighten  its 
laurels  ;  thofe  conflids  of  diligence  which  determine  and  raife  its 
merit ;  that  poverty  which  often  firengtliCns  and  refines  c^w- virtue; 
and  that  bodily  fickncfs  which  often  gives  health  to -the  foiil.  The 
virtuous  and  pious  man  from  every  thing  draws  pleafure  or  conl'o* 
lation  ;  his  virtues  and  piety,  with  a  touch  more  happy  than  that  ot 
the  foolilh  king  in  the  fable,  turn  every  thing  into  gold. 

‘  Eternity  next  opens  on  my  confident  imagination,  folves  all  out 
doubts,  heals  all  our  woes  that  cannot  be  reafoned  away,  dilcloles, 
afierts,  and  jullifies  the  whole  economy  of  God.  Ample  atonement 
will  be  made,  in  an  inunortal  Hate,  to, thofe  who  experience  mort 
mlfcry  than  fausfadion  in  this  trar.fitory  life,  notvvithllanding  tbclr 
heroic  virtue.  And  if,  in  a  better  world,  we  fliall  retain  a  remem* 
Jirance  of  what  we  aded  and  fulfered  while  we  were  in  the  boev, 
which  is  not  only  probable,  but  almoft  indubitable  ;  and  if  iherccol- 
ledion  of  pall  labours  and  pa?ns,  when  we  are  in  an  agreeable  fitu* 
Riion,  makes  that  fituation  agreeable,  it  will  follow  thst  th« 
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imagery  of  our  difappointments,  mortifications,  difficultly,  and 
diftrefles,  while  we  were  upon  eartli,  will  improve  even  the  joys  of 
paradife.  This  connexion,  with  all  the  other  probable  and  poffible 
connexions* blet ween  our  mortal  and  immortal  exiftcncc,  will  verify, 
in  time  and  in  eternity,  the  maxim  of  our  great  and  moral  poet, 
«*  whatever  is,  is  right.*^ 

The  reader  certainly  will  not  wonder  when  he  confiders  the 
fpccimens  of  the  author’s  ftyle,  and  when  he  is  informed  that  all 
his  hearers  in  his  country  congregation  are  hulbandmen,  that  he 
Ihould  ftrongly  infift  upon  this  precept,  ‘‘  that  public  inftruc- 
tion  cannot  be  conveyed  in  too  perfpicuous  and  eafy  lan- 
«  guage  ;  and  that  a  clergyman,  when  he  compofes  a  fermon, 

“  IhoSd  imagine  that  he  is  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  moft  ilJi- 
terate  man  of  his  audience.”  He  concludes,  May  God 
“  Almighty  aflift  us  all  in  adhering  to  a  claflical  fimplicity  of 
language,  and  to  an  evangelical  fimplicity  of  manners  !” 


Art.  XVII.  Letters  to  yojeph  Prieftley^  LL.D.  F.R.S.  occa^ 
fioned  by  his  late  Controverpal  IVritings.  By  the  R^v.  M.  Madan. 
.  8vo,  3s.  Dodfley.  London,  1788. 


..  Pricftley’s  polemics  not  only  excite  the  attention  of  Jews, 
Chriftians,  and  Mahometans,  but  unite,  in  expoflng  and 
refuting  them,  papifts  and  proteftants,  epifcopals  and  prefbyterians, 
methodifts  and  churchmen.  A  controverfy  has  originated  in 
his  paradoxes  and  temerity,  which  roufes  philofophy  in  behalf 
of  religious  eftabliflimcnt,  forms  an  apology  for  bigotry,  and 
arms  enthufiafm  with  reafon  and  argument. 

Our  author’s  idea  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  on  whofe  religious  tenets 
he  animadverts  with  no  common  degree  of  pleafantry  and  acute- 
nefs,  is  conveyed  by  the  motto  he  has  adopted : 

Be  that  my  talk,  replies  a  gloomy  clerk. 

Sworn  foe  to  myll’ry,  yet  divinely  dark; 

Whofe  pious  hope  afpires  to  fee  the  day 
When  moral  evidence  fhall  quite  decay ; 

And  damns  implicit  faith  and  holy  lies. 

Prompt  to  impofe,  and  fond  to  dogmatife. 

The  learned  writer  of  thefe  letters,  in  a  controverfy  of  this 
•^ture,  admits  of  no  appeal  to  human  opinion.  He  difclaims 
^  cabaliftic  afliftance,  and  boldly  fets  afide  whatever  has  been 
^rged  by  his  antagonift  from  fathers,  councils,  or  ecclefiaftical 
ftorv.  ^  Speculations  thus  vague  and  complicated  appear  to  him 
5Qmefs  and  impertinent.  The  point  at  iflue  he  thinks  can  only 
-  determined  by  the  teftimony  of  divine  revelauon :  Here, 

O  3  Sir/' 
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Sir/*  fays  he,  I  fhall  fix  my  foot  as  on  the  great  rock  pf 
^  cverlafting  truth,  and  from  hence  direct  my  every  argumeiu 
againft  your  writings.*’ 

Ill  this  argument  Mr.  Madan  uniformly  confiders  the  Old 
Teftamcnt  as  every  where  aflerting,  at  lealt  by  implication,  the 
'^o<5lrine  of  the  trinity ;  Akim^  which  in  the  Hebrew  fignifies 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  in  the  plural.  This,  ‘Mr.  Madan 
"lurgucs,  juftifies  the  idea  of  a  plurality  in  the  divine  efl'ence, 
^Dr.  Prieftlcy,  aware  of  the  fa<ft,  fatisfies  himfelf  by  alleging 
It  is  merely  accidental  that  this  word,  as  well  as  feveraf  others 
in  the  fame  language,  and  many  in  all  languages,  had  a  plural 
^  and  not  a  fingular  form.” 

But  Mr.  Madan  fuppofes  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  but 
“Dr.  Prieftley  who  could  have  coolly  advanced  that  a  word,  evi- 
dently  plural,  and  which  has  as  evidently  its  fingular,  ufed  above 
"two  thoufand  times  in  feripture,  could  affume  a  plural  form  by 
accident,  and  for  no  end ;  that  God  himfelf  fhould  have  bom 
.fpoken  and  written  it ;  and  that  Mofes,  the  prophets,  and  all  the 
facred  hiftorians,  fhould  ha.ve  likewife  adoptcj  it  in  a  plural 
fignification,  without  once  intending'  it  to  convey  a  plural 
•idea !  The  following  conclufion,  therefore,  Mr.  M^an  thinks 
adheres  to  the  Unitarian  fyftem ;  that  the*  plural  is  the  fame 
with  the  fingular  number ;  that  a  word  in  the  plural  does  not 
bear  a  plural  meaning ;  and  that  the  fetting  up  a  god  in  one  perfon, 
•whether  it  be  made  of  filver  or  gold,  or  wood  or  ftone,  or  graven 
by  art  or  man’s  device,  or  fits  enfhrined  or  furrounded 
»wifh  fixed  air  in  the  brain  of  a  philofooherj.ftill  it  is  an  idol; 

and  we  know,”  fays  an  apoftle,  ‘‘  that  an  idol  is  nothing.” 
Thus  the  creed  of  Dr.  Prieftley  is  reduced,  by  the  author  of 
this  correfpondence,  to  that  of  the  fool  in  ancient  /imes,  vcho  faii 
irt  'hi's  heart  there  are  no  Aleim  — See,  Sir,”  fays  Mr.  Madar^ 
page  2*4,  ‘‘  to  whzt  abfurd  and  wretched  fhifts  you  are  driven 
in  your  oppofition  to  the  word  of  God.  It  fhall  mean  enj 
thing  to  favour  your  fentiments,  it  fhall  mean  nothing  to  con- , 
tradiftthem;  and,'  in  order  to ’effect  this,  you  fcruple  not, 
like  another  Alexander,  to  cut  the  knot  which  you  cannot 
untie.” 

The  fentiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley  on  the  perfon  of  Chrill 
Mr.  Madan  deems  fingularly  reprehenfible.  Here,  however,  as 
uniformly  through  the  whole  of  thefe  letters,  he  argues  poijitedly 
and  with  exemplary  temper.  That  divinity,  he  alleges,  is 
a  leading  charadteriftic  of  the  Meffiah,  is  every  where  demon- 
ftrateJ  by  Mofes  and  the  prophets.  It  was  on  this  great  fad 
tlrat'  Chrift  and  his  apoftles*  refted  the  authenticity  of  their 
million.  No  other  dignity  or  confequence  is  once  aflumed  or 
pretended  by  the  mafter  or  his  difciples.  By  calling  in  q^eftion 
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this  fundamental  truth  Dr.  Prieftley  {hakes  the  whole  fabric  of 
Chrifttanity  to  its  Bafis ;  and,  perhaps,  what  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  lays  himfelf  open  ta  the  folloyring  pointed  obferva- 
tion :  ‘‘  Siri  there  is  no  mincing  matters  bn  thefe  occafions ; 
«  the  Chrift  which  you  have  deferibed  is  not  ,the  Chrift  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  nor  of  the  evangelills  and  of  thc^ 
other  New  Tcftament  writers.  Your  God  in  one  perfon  is 
not  the  Jehovah  Aletm  of  the  Hebrew  fcripturcs.  How  then 
**  you  call  yourfelf  a  Chriftian  believer 
In  his  fourth  letter  Mr.  Madan  advifes  the  doctor  very  fe- 
rioufly  to  burn  all  his  religious  produftions,  which  it  deems 
amount  now  in  purchafe  to  the  enormous  fum  of  fifteen  pounds 
ten  {hillings.  This  he  urges  from  the  example  of  the 
Epbcfian  magicians,  mentioned  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Ads;  but  would  not  have  the  doftor,  from  this  inftance,  to 
conclude  that  he  thinks  him  a  conjuror.  Much  of  the  corref- 
pondence  is  employed  in  applying,  with  fonie  ingenuity,,  the 
cafe  of  St.  Paul,  while  a  perfecutor  and  blafphemer,  to  that  pf 
this  pious  Yeformer.  He  often  infinuates  that  the  do£lo{  Vas 
bro^hed  feveral  do6lrij)es  niade  penal  by  the  legiflature ;  and,  ia 
fome  of  the  concluding  letters,  he  enforces,  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  the  truths  of  Chriftianity  on  the  mind  of  his  antagonilf, 
whom  he  verily  believes,  notwithftanding  all  he  has  written  about 
religion,  to  be  ftill  in  the  gall  of  bitternefs,  and  the  bond  of 
‘‘  iniquity/* 

Thefe  letters  are  written  with  »4nanlinefs  and  fpirit.  They 
difeover  a  zeal  for  God  according  to  knowledge.  The  author 
of  them  is  at  leaft  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjedl,  exppfes  with 
perfpicuity,  and  fome  effe^  the  religious  verfatility  which  diftin- 
guilhes  the  writings  of  Dr.  Prieftley;  vindicates  the  doftrines 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  refciies  the  coi\liftency  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  divine  revelation,  from  the  loofe  aflertions  of  equi« , 
vocal  believers;  and  richly  entitles  himfelf  to  the  thanks  of  all 
real  lovers  of  our  prefent  eccleiiaftical  eftabUihmenU 
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Art.  XVIII.  PraSlUal  DiJJertatiom  on  Nimous  Complaints^  and 
other  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Human  Body  y  with  an'Hijiorical 
Jnvejligation  of  their  Caujes  and  Cure\  in  which  are  inteu 
^.fPerfed  fome  fingular  Cafes.  By  Mr.  Neale y  late  Surgeon  of  his 
Majejlys  Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry^  to  the  Royal  Hofpital  of 
Chathamy  and  Surgeon  in  London.  8vo.  is.  6d.  raulder, 
London,  1788. 

^T'HIS  is  one  of  thofe  produSions  which,  though  leaft  of  all 
entitled  to  any  extraft  in  a  literary  journal,  yet  are  bell 
delineated  by  a  fpecimen.  We  therefore  infert  what  follows : 

‘To  enable  the  profeffor  of  the  healing  art  to  know  abfolutely 
and  properly  how  to  cure  difeafes,  he  muft  labour  hard  10  make 
hunfelf  mailer  of  their  fymptoms,  caufes,  the  principles  on  wtich 
they  depend,  the  progrefs  they  make,  and  tiie  alterations  and 
changes  they  infer  upon  the  conllitutions  of  animal  bodies. 

‘  This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  praftice  and  experience,  which 
are  the  folid  foundation  whence  we  may  reafonably  expeft  to  make 
any  advance  in  the  true  knowledge  of  their  nature.  Every  attempt 
to  diminiih  the  number  of  human  afflidlions,  will  no  doubt  be  llftened 
to  with  attention,  and  judged  of  With  candour,  and  to  receive  fo 
much  applaufc  as  the  author’s  labours  may  merit. 

‘'The  groundwork  of  the  healing  art' is  to  underftand  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  caufes,  and  phenomena  of  difeafes,  ^ the  principles  on  which 
they  depend,  the  progrefs  they  make,  and  the  alterations  and 
changes  they  infer  upon  the  conllitutions  of  animal  bodies ;  and  as 
all  the  alterations,  changes,  and  phenomena,  have  their  dependence 
entirely  on  the  changes  that  happen  in  the  external,  obvious,  fenfible 
qualities  of  heat,  cold,  dry,  and  moillure,  commonly  called  the 
temperatures  pf  the  habit ;  and  as  all  thefe  are  dependent  on  the 
motions  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  altef.«ble  from  the  different  de¬ 
gree^  pf  impulfe ;  hence  it  follows  that  a  number  of  difeafes  muft  ne- 
ceflfarily  arife  from  the  fyftem  of  the  lolids  and  fluids  intended  or 
remitted'  above  or  beneath  the  balance  of  nature.  But  when  it  fo 
falls  out  that  thefe  external,  obvious,  fcnfible  qualities  retreat  in¬ 
wardly  upon  the  habit,  yet  even  here  (to  the  praftical  man)  thepulfc 
will  difcCver  that  retreat.* 

Violations  of  grammar  and  orthography,  which  occur  in 
every  page,  are  the  leaft  ellential  blemiftes  that  diftinguilh 
the.prefent  pamphlet.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  continued  tiffue  of  that  empirical  jargon  which  is 
always  the  refource  of  the  ignoraiit  when  they  wifh  to  impofe 
upon  tbe  public. 
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Art*  XIX.  Recherches  philofophiques  fur  hs  Grecs.  Par  M.  di 
Pauw.  - 

Art.  XIX.  Philofophlcal  Inquiries  concerning  the  Grecians.  By 
M*  de  Pauw.  8vo.  2  vols.  Paris,  1788. 


A 


S  the  diftinguiflilng  charafteriflic  of  the  prcfent  age  feemR 
the  rage  of  philofophifing,  and  as  old  age  is  the  proper 
feafon  for  reflexion,  we  might  hence  be  led  to  conclude,  with 
our  noble  poet  Shakefpeare,  that  the  vaft  rotundity  we  tread 
grows  old,’"  were  not  fuch  an  opinion  now  and  then  oppofed' 
by  the  puerile  fpeculations  of  fome  of  our  modern  philofophers. 
One  of  their  fa\  ourite  obje£b  has  been  the  attempt  to  prove 
effential  differences  in  the  nations  that  cover  the  globe,  and 
thence  to  infer  that  mankind  proceeds  from  feveral  diftin<9: 
races.  Thus  Monlieur  de  Pauw,  in  his  former  fpeculations, 
ha^  pronounced  the  aborigines  of  America  to  be  by  nature  in¬ 
capable  of  any  improvement ;  and  has  condemned  the  Chinefe 
and  Egyptians  to  eternal  mediocrity.  "I'hough  it  is  far  from 
our  intention  to  prefume  to  determine  fo  difficult  a  queftion,  yet 
wc  will,  venture  an  obfervation  which  is  within  the  reach  of  anv 
man’s  abilities.  When  Julius  Caefar  invaded.  Britain  he  found 
it  inhabited  by  painted  favages,  fo  totally  uncivilifed,  and  fo  def- . 
titute  of  every  appearance  of  genius,  that  Cicero  ironically 
afleed  whether  the  foggy  ifland  contained  any  great  philofophers  ? 
We  afterwards  fee  the  Englifh,  from  the  reign  of  Alfred  to  that 
of  John,  fettered  down  by  the  chains  of  fuperftition,  and  the' 
prejudices  of  chivalry,  continue  in  a  torpid  ftate,  and  make  little* 
or  no  progrefs  in  fcience.  Yet  thefe  Britons,  and  thefe  Englifh-  r 
men,  bating  fome  foreign  mixture,  are  the. fame  race  with 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  who  have,  in.  many  re-: 
fpefts,  equalled,  arid  in  others  furpaffed,  the  boaft  of  Greece, 
and  Rome.  May  we  hot  fairly  infer  from  .this,  that,  in  the  in¬ 
definite  revolution  of  time  and  circumftances,  every  nation  may^ 
be  involved  in  the  fhades  of  ignorance,  may  have  its  rife,  and. 
may  reach  the  zenith  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  that  mankind 
it  but  a  race  varioufly  modined  by  government,,  prejudices,  and 
fo  complex  a  combination  of  other  caufes,  that  human  wit  cannot 
calculate  their  effects.'  However  this  may  be,  our  author’s  pre- 
fent  refcarches'  are  meant  to  complete  his  plan  of  the  philofo- 
phical  hiftory  of  man,  by  comparing, -with  the  abovementioned  . 
iuttioits,  the  ancient  Grecians,  who  carried  the  arts  and  fciences  ’ 

to 
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to  a  great  pitch  of  excellence.  As,  in  his  preceding  labours, 
M.  de  Pauw  expofed  himfelf  to  ccnfurc'by  the  eccentricity  of  his 
ideas,  fo,  in  the  work  before  us,  the  reader  muft  cxpedl  to  find 
fame  aflertions  hoftile  to  common  opinion,  and  perhaps  to  truth. 
In  the  firft  divifions  of  his  work,  in  which  he  gives  feme  general 
notions  of  the  foil  and  air  of  the  country,  and  notices  the  love 
of  the  Athenians  for  a  country  life,  and  the  gardens  of  the  phi* 
Jofophers,  we  meet  with  nothing  remarkably  ftriking. 

So  fertile  is  the  fubjedt  of  M.  de  Pauwj  that,  if  we  followed 
him  through  all  the  variety  of  matter  of  which  he  treats,  we 
(hould  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  a. Review ;  we  will  there¬ 
fore  pafs  rapidly  over  the  different  divifions,  and  only  make  a 
ftand  on  the  moft  prominent  parts  of  his  work. 

In  fpcaking  of  the  different  dillriib  of  Attica,  our  author  takes 
occafion  to  ridicule  the  opinion  of  many  pretended  learned  men, 
who  fancy  Athens  to  have  been  the  moft  fuperb  city  in  the  uni- 
verfe ;  whereas,  he  afferts,  that,  excepting  a  few  public  buildings, 
it  was  irregular,  ill-built,  and  contemptible ;  and  fupports  his 
opinion  by  quoting  the  authority  of  ancient  authors.  The  tef- 
timony  both  of  ancient  authors,  and  of  many  modern  travellers, 
is  alfo  adduced  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  Greece  in  general, 
and  of  Attica  in  particular,  is  unpleafant  and  unwholefome,  owing 
to  the  intenfc  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  fevere  cold  of  the  winter 
leaibn.  Though  it  is  certain  that  this  reprefentation  is  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  and  neither  accords  with  the  latitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try^  or  the  fondnefs  of  the  Athenians  for  a  country  life,  yet  the 
au^rities  he  quotes  are  fo  refpedfable,  and  his  reafons  fo  folid, 
tbat  it  would  be  temerity  to  contradift  him ;  efpecially  as  we 
often. fecitbe  nature  of  the  feite  and  foil  makes  a  ftninge  diverfity 
in  countries  under  fame  degree  of  latitude  ;  witnefs  New- 
York  .and. Portugal.  But  we  lhall  take  the  liberty  to  doubt 
wdiether  k  be  true,  as  M.  de  Pauw  affirms,  that  a  wind  called 
Ac  SciroHy  -very  prevalent  in  Attica,  defeends  in  a  perpendicular 
£re<Sion  from  the  clouds ;  becaufe  we  never  heard  of  any  thing 
anaiogoiis,  and  becaufe  the  principles  of  phyfics  do  not  jufiify 
fach  an  opinion. 

•  After  concluding  the  defeription  of  Attica  in  his  firft  feclion, 
which  is  of  ccmfiderable  lengthy  he  proceeds  in  the  fecond  to 
treat  of  the  perfonal  conftitution  of  the  Athenians.  When  he 
tells  us  that  ancient  Greece  produced  moft  beautiful  young 
men,  wc  may  readily  believe  M.  de  Pauw;  but  when  he  afferts 
Aat  the  Grecians  could  diftinguifh,  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
plomes  on  the  helmet  of  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  Minerva,  and  the 
point  of  her  Q>ear|  at  ten  leagues  diftance;  if  we  credited 
M.  de  Pauw,  our  feith  would  border  on  credulity.  How 
have  the  Grc^  loft  their  eye-tfight  ?  No  modern  traveller 
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\js  ever  -told  us  that,  their  organs  of  fight  are  fo  wonderfully^ 
ftrong,  or  that  the  Turks,  whofe  derpotifm  depreflcs  their  in* 
telle<5fual  faculties,  have  put  out  all  their  eyes.  He  quotes  Pau- 
fanias,  it  is  true ;  but  he  fhould  have  remembered  that  Greda 
mrulax  was  long  ago  a  proverb.  Neither  let  us  believe  M;  dc 
Paiivv  when  he  affirms  that  Greece,  in  no  age  whatever,  pro^ 
duced  women  remarkable  for  beauty.  We  believe  no  example 
of  a  countiy  exifts  where  nature  has  been  laviffi  of  corporal  per* 
feflion.to  the  men,  and  a  niggard  to  the  fairer  fex.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  of  M.  Savary,  and  of  many 
other  travellers,  as  well  as  feveral  fpecimens  of  Greek  women 
brought  to  Europe,  may  be  fairly  oppofed  to  the  accounts  of 
fome  writers,  whofe  expeftations  were  difappointed  on  vifiting 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  on  whofe  teftimony  M.  dc 
Pauw  lays  great  ftrefs.  ^  Nor  does  their  difappointment,  even 
if  well  founded,  furnifti  a  conclufion  that  includes  paft  ages  ;  for 
in  the  mifery  in  which  the  modern  Greeks  live,  it  is  eafy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  inftances  of  beauty  muft  be  rarer  in  the  women,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  in  the  men.  It  is  from  this  want  of 
beauty,  and  a  fuppofed  defe<Slive  conformation  in  the  Greciaa 
females,  that  our  audior  accounts  for  certain  unwarrantable  li* 
cences  in  love,  very  prevalent  among  the  Grecians  of  old.  But 
he  might  have  recollefted  that  the  T urks,  who  now  inhabit  the 
fame  country,  are  equally  addic^led  to  this  pradlice,  though 
in  pofleffion  of  all  the  beauty  of  Georgia  and  Circaffia.  When 
he  contradicts  Montefquieu,  who  fays  that  the  women  of  Greece 
had  no.  (hare  in  real  love,  he  does  not  feem  to  be  aware  that  he 
overthrows  his  own  preceffing  arguments,  by  telling  us  that  the 
whole  country  is  covered  with  monuments  which  prove  that 
they  were  frequently  beloved  to  derperadon*  Has  he  been  told 
that  the  Grecians  loved  only  foreign  women  i  or  that  it  is  ufiial 
for  women  defritute  of  charms  to  infpire  violent  paffions  • 
Our  author  next  attempts  to  prove  that*  the  Grecians,  inftead 
of  acquiring  ftrength,  debilitated  themfelves  by  their  gymnalUc 
exercifes.  He  (ays,  ^fo,  that  they  ruined  their  breed  of  horfes 
by  racing,  efpecially  by  making  the  colts  run  at  .the  Olympic 
games,  Here  M.  de  Pauw  takes  occafion  to  obferve  that  racing 
has  much  injured  the  breed  of  horfes  in.  England  ;  «and  that  if 
the  Englllh  had  brought  their  colts  to  the  races,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  tolerable  horfe  left  in  Great-Britain.  .Every 
EngUiiiman  will  fmlle  at  this  idea;  but. when  our  author  is  in 
want  of  a  proof, .  he  -fabric^es  one  which  fometimes '  bears 
unpreffions.of  a  vifionary  head.  o  ^ n.  ^ 

The  firft  part,  which  contains  near  halLthe  firft  volume,  clofea 
an  account  of  donieftic  fervitude^- anA  .the  population  of 
Attica  i  in  which  it  is  wwthy  of  .remark  that  the.^ves  were 

tejl 
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ten  times  more  numerous  than  free  men ;  and  that,  in  proper* 
portion  to  its  extent,  Attica  was  four  times  more  populous 
than  France  is  at  prefent. 

I'he  fecond  part  of  this  work  begins  with  an  illuftration  of 
our  author’s  ideas  relative  to  the  progrefs  of  civilifatlon,  and  the 
theatric  judges  of  the  Athenians;  M.  de  Pauw  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  confider  the  general  charafter  of  the  Athenian  wo¬ 
men,  the  peculiar  difpofitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
diffridls,  their  mode  of  education,  and  the  afcendency  of  the 
fchool  of  Athens  over  all  others.  Here  he  takes  occafion  to  quote 
Kfehines  in  order  to  prove  that  Socrates  was  not  put  to  death  for 
impiety>  but  bccaufe  he  had  been  the  tutor  of  Critias,  the  moft 
cruel  of  all  the  Athenian  tyrants.  This  fedlion  concludes  with 
an  obfervation,  that,  in  a  perfedl  fyltem  of  education,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  combine  very  different  things,  namely,  liberty,  a  rural 
life,  gaiety,  and  temperance. 

i'he  Athenian  nobles  next  attradl  Ae  author’s  attention;  and. 
on  this  fubjeft  fome  of  his  remarks  are  not  very  favourable  to 
nobility,  the  moft  ancient  part  of  which,  in  many  countries, 
he  fays,  is  defeended  from  the  menial  fervants  of  petty  princes; 
as  indeed  the  titles  of  the  moft  honourable  diftindlions  in  modern 
cdtirts  feem  to  evince.  He  then  paffes  in  review  the  different 
fpecies  of  luxury  prevalent  in  Attica.  In  this  part  the 
reader  will  perhaps  find  nothing  very  remarkable,  unlefs  M.  dc 
Pauw’s  aflertion,  that  it  was  from  a  principle  of  economy  that 
Alexander  wanted  to  force  the  family  of  Darius  to  fpin,  after 
having  taken  from  them  all  the  riches  of  the  Perfians,  and  of  the 
empire  of  the  Medes ! !  ! 

From  luxury  to  commerce  the  tranfition  Is  natural ;  and  our 
author  accordingly  treats,  at  fome  length,  of  that  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  whofe  genius,  he  fays,  was  fo  well  adapted  to  it,  that, 
W’herevcr  a  few  Greeks  aflembled’in  a  body,  trade  was  fure  to 
follow  them ;  nay,  that  even  their  public  games  were  inftitutsd 
with  a  view  to  commercial  fpeculation.  Here  he  remarks  that, 
though  the  empire  of  the  fea  gave  an  afcendancy  to  the  trade 
of  the  Athenians,  yet  in  the  end  it  proved  their  ruin,  by  draw  ing 
on  them  the  jealoufy  and  enmity  of  all  their  neighbours ;  and,- 
as  he  never  negleils  an  opportunity  of  faying  a  kind  thing  of  our 
countrymen,  he  predifts  the  fame  fate  to  the  Englifh,  whofe  na¬ 
tional  pride,  he  alleges,  never  had  any  other  foundation. 

M.  de  Pauw  next  treats  of  the  coins  of  the  Athenians,  their 
revenues,  and  the  management  of  their  finances.  On  this  luff 
fubjeft  he  feems  aftoaiihed  that  the  land  of  the  Athenians  fhouli^ 
have . produced  a  nett  profit  of  eight  per  cent,  of  their  value, 
while  land  in  F ranee  does  not  produce  more  than  three ;  uiid 
argues  pofitively  that,_this  can  only  be  .attributed  to  the  Superior 
•  ’  admiaiftratioii) 
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tiJminlftr^tion,  or  fuperior  culture,  of  the  Athenknf;;  or  to. 
the  hi<^h  price  of  cora  in  Attica,  How  ftrange  that  ib  critical 
an  inquirer,  a  man  fo  fevere  on  the  weak  reafoning  of  others, 
jhoiild  be  ignorant  that  this  difference  folely  depends  on  the 
different  rates  of  intcreft,  and  the  greater  or  fmaller  abundance 
of  fpecie  in  different  countries  !  He  has  already  told  us  that  the 
ufual  intereft  of  money  in  Attica  was  twelve  per  cent,  in  France 
it  is  about  five.  I'he  proportion  is  juft ;  and;  as  this  equilibrium 
is  natural,  it  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  the  fame  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  unlefs  counteraded  by  other  caufes.  What  Athenian 
would  have  kept  his  land,  if,  as  in  France,  it  had  produced  only 
three  per  cent,  when,  by  felling  it,  he  could  have  procured  twelve 
per  cent,  for  his  money  ? 

This  iedlion  concludes  the  firft  volume. 


Art.  XX.  AnUguedad  de  las  Bubas^  &£. 

Art.  XX.  An  EJfay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Venereal  Difcafe\ 
being  the  Subjlance  of  a  Memoir  by  Martin  Sarmiento^  Bencdittine 
of  Madrid.  Madrid,  1787. 

A  Conviction  of  the  exiftence,  and  even  of  the  prevalence,  of 
^  the  venereal  difeafe  early  in  Europe  is  now  beginning  to 
fpread  itfelf  among  the  inquirers  into  the  events  of  paft  ages.  The 
claffical  work  upon  this  fubjedl  is  Dr.  Henfler’s  Hiftory,  of 
)\tiich  the  firft  volume  was  publifhed  at  Altona  a  few  years  ago; 
and  for  learning,  -penetration,  and  acutenefs,  has  perhaps  fcarce 
its  equal  in  any  language.  The  prefent  author,  to  whom  it 
feems  not  to  have  been  known,  adds  an  authority  or  two  from 
books  which  Dr.  Henfler  never  met  with  in  his  refeafehes. 
Arias  Barbofa  writes  to  Pedro  Martin  de  Angleria,  that  he  was 
with  the  French  diforder ;  and,  as  fymptoms  of  it, 
mentions,  articulorum  impeditum^  inter nodiorum^  hsbetudincm 
iurdturarum  et  oris  faditatem.  The  latter,  whofe  letter  is  dated 
in  April  1488,  tells  that  he  is  fallen  headlong  into  a  difeafe  pe¬ 
culiar  to  thofe  times,  called  in  Spanifti  Buha^  in  Italian,  Mor-^ 
hus  Gallicus^  Ehfantiam  mellorum  fo  Martin  latinifes  the  terms. 
The  reader  muft  recolle£l  that  Columbus  returned  in  1493, 
jind  then  he  will  fee  the  force  of  this  authority.  Further,  this 
[fame  Peter  Martin,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  council  of  the 
ail  Kndies,  and  through  whofe  hands  all  Columbuses  difpatchcs  iahd 
ili^ptports  paffed,  never  fay$  a  fyllable  concerning  the  importation  ‘ 
c,  Iffthis  difeafe  from  the  New  World  ;  lior  is  it  mentioned  in  any 
id  Ip  the  accounts  of  this  navigator's  firlt  voyage,  nor  in  the  nar- 
sUve  of  bis  own  fon  \  neither  has  any  nation  imputed  the  origin . 

of 
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of  the  lues  to  the  Spaniards,  An  edi£t  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  declares  the  groffe  verole  to  have  been  prevalent  in  F  rance 
iri  1494,  and  therefore  before  the  French  could  have  had  any 
commerce  with  Columbus’s  Tailors^  or  diofe  to  whom  they 
might  have  communicated  the  difeafe.  The  author  then  quotes 
feveral  pafTages  from  ancient  writers,  and  concludes  with  con- 
jefturing  the  difeafe  to  have  been  a  natural  confequence  of  un- 
briddled  paffion,  and  of  courfe  coeval  with  its  excelTes, 
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efFeAs  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  have  given  rife  to 
feveral  publications  in  Madrid ;  of  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  two  pamphlets  and  a  quarto  volume  of  324  pages 
lying  before  him. 

,1  he  contents  of  the  latter  are  as  follow : 


1.  Motives  for  this  work. 

2.  Of  Tarantifmus,  or  the  difeafe. 

3.  Of  the  word  Tarantula. 

4.  Hiftory  of  the  infeft,  . 

.5*  and  6.  Authors  who  have  treated  of  this  fubje£l:. 

7.  ElFe£ls  of  the  virus  upon  the  human  body,  as  they  occurred 

in  Spain. 

8.  EfFefts  of  mufic  on  the  perfons  afFefted. 

9.  Thirty-five  cafes  obferved  in  La  Mancha, 

10.  Philofophy  of  the  efFe<fts  of  mufic  on  the  (yftem. 

11.  Application  of  mufic  to  various  difeafes. 


This  the  reader  will  obferve  to  be  the  fkeleton  of  a  full  and 
formal  treatife  on  the  fubjeft.  That  it  might  be  complete,  va¬ 
rious  tunes  are  added,  as  of  Angular  efficacy.  The  obferva- 
tions  related  here  were  all  made  in  the  provinces.  Fourteen  ciaji 
after  .the  publication  of  this  treatife  a  cafe  of  iaranufmus  oc¬ 
curred  in  Ae  general  hofpital  at  Madrid ;  an  event  which  gave 
birtlxto  one 'of  the*  pamphlets,  A  boy  of  thirteen  years  feels  a 
fudden  pungent  pain,  applies  his  hand  to  the  paft,  feizes  an  un¬ 
known  fpider-like  infeft,  throws  it  on  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diatdiy  ihunps  it.  to  pieces  with  his  foot,  A  tumor  of  the  to 
of  amut  arifes  on  the  part,  and  a  tranfitory  indifpofition  fucceeds; 
butvboth  pafs‘away  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  four  hours  mo^ 
convuliivc  rhotions  arid  tremblings  come  on,  and  become  daiif 
worfe.  Medical  affiftance  is  called  in  vain.  At  laft  the  bovi? 
carried  to  the  hofpital,  but  receives  no  benefit.  Inquiry, 
a  time,  difeovers  the  accident  of  the  infed.  Baglivi  is  produce  1 
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and  the  boy  recognifes  the  tarantula,  as  delineated  in  one  of  his 
plates,  A  diflfenhon  arifes  among  the  faculty  concerning  the 
cjnployment  of  mufic,  the  majority  oppofmg  it  on  the  idea  of 
fuch  an  application  being  ridiculous,  and  unworthy  of  the  Hof- , 
pital  General.  The  Duke  de  Hijar  hearing  of  thefe  difputcs, 
inquires  whether  mufic  would  be  prejudicial,  and  is  unanimoufly 
anfwered  in  the  negative ;  upon  which  he  orders  it  to  be  triei^ 
obferving,  that  the  death  of  the  patient,  in  confequence  of  the 
omiffion,  would  be  ftill  more  unbecoming  the  Hofpital  GeneraL 
Accidentally,*  fays  the  author,  or  rather  providentially,  there 
happened  to  be  in  Madrid  a  Manchegan,  who  could  play  the 
tarantula  tune.  No  fooner  did  the  patient  hear  the  firft  notes 
than  he  began  to  dance,  keeping  time,  and  moving  with  the  ut- 
moft  regularity.  What  is  moft  wonderful  is,  that,  when  the. 
tune  was  changed  for  experiment  fake,  the  efFcft  ceafed.  This 
is  the  general  effe£l,  as  the  author  pofitively  affirms.  The  dif- 
fed  perfon  dances  involuntarily  at  the  firft  found  of  the  proper 
no  other,  however  lively  or  excellent,  having  the  leaft 
tfeft*,  and,  however  the  patient  may  be  reduced,  it  is  not  in  the 
werof  two  or  three  men  to  hinder  his  movements.  This  ex- 
rcife  is  fucceeded  by  copious  fweatings,  which  is  imagined  to 
hrow  out  the  virus. 

If,  however,  the  remedy  be  not  employed  in  time,  the  mufic, 
ncing,  and  fweating,  are  ineffectual ;  the  patient  remains  an 
valid,  or  perifhes,  of  which  inftances  are  mentioned. 

This  may  ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of  the  contents  of  thefe  publi- 
tions.,  Whoever,  fays  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  delires  more 
formation  on  the.  natural  hiftory  of  the  tarantula,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
ijift  have  recourfe  to  the  quarto  of  Dr.  Don  Francifeo  Xavier 
tid,  phyfician  to  the  archbiftiop  and  the  illuftrious  capital  of  To¬ 
ledo.  The  Reviewer  joins  him  in  this  advice. 

The  fame  Don  Francifeo  Xavier  Cid,  has  alfo  addrclled  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  an  epiftolary  differtation  on  the 
Ifus  anti-diferoius^  as  the  certain  forerunner  of  a  diarrhoea 
This  pulfe  is  intermittent,  and  its  chara<&eriftic  is  a. weak 
Ifatloa  immediately  fucceeding  that  ft  rake  of  ordinary  ftrength' 
uch^  precedes  the  intermiflion.  He  who  knows  a  htde  more 
t  the  hiftory  of  medicine  than  the  news  of  the  laft  meeting  of 
h  Society,  will  r^olleCf  the  name  of  Solano.and  his  pulfes.'  The 
p<int  refiner  profeffes  to  tread .  in  his  footfteps.  He  aiddu^ 
fteen  cafes  in  proof  of  the  propofition  held  forth  in  the  tide- 
What  Society  it  is.  Which  the  author,  addrefles,  and  of* 
njioft  earneftly  folicits  the  judgment j  ihall  be  left  «to  the 
to  determine;  _  1  t?!** 

'  '  •  ^  .  uJ  boil'’. 
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Art.  22.  thoughts  on  the  Dlfynalification  of  the  TAdef  Sons  of  tit 
Peers  of  Scotland  to  elcfl^  or  to  be  elected  from  that  Country  to  Parlia^ 
ment.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Alexander  Lord  Saltoun,  Ad^vocate 
and  F.S.S.A.  8vo.  3s.  boards.  Cadcll.  London,  1788. 

The  eldcft  fons  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  have  been  for  many 
years  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  being  elefted  to  parlia¬ 
ment  by  any  couniy  or  borough  in  that  part  of  Grcat-Brltain.  This 
exc^ufibn,"  however,  fo  different  from  the  praflice  in  England,  Lord 
Saltoun  contends  to  be  unjuft  ;  and,  in  fupport  of  his  argument,  ad¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  obfervations.  He  begins  with  taking  *a  general 
view  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  parliamentary 
reprefen tation  of  Scotland ;  tracing  the  circumflances  of  the  times 
by  which  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  great  barons,  or  peers,  of  that  conn- 
uy  came  to  be  excluded  from  that  privilege  ;  weighing  the  legality  and 
the  force  of  thofe  decifions  by  which  their  exclufion  has  been  efteded; 
and  confidering  whether  their  reftoration  to  the  privileges  of  their 
fellow-citizens  would,  at  the  prefent  moment,,  be  inconiiftent  either 
with  the  genius  of  our  government,  or  with  political  expedience. 
Through  the  whole  inquiry  his  lordfhip  difeovers  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  conftitution  and  hittory  of  the  Scottifti  parliament; 
and  he  fully  evinces  that  the  exclufion  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers  frow 
the  general  privilege  of  commoners,  is  neither  authorifed  by  any  po¬ 
litical  expediency,  nor  by  the  fpirit  of  the  laws  on  which  it  was  ori* 
ginalljr  founded.  He  Iikewife  cites  two  inftances,  that  have  occurred 
4ince'"the  Union,  of  a  latitude  in  explaining,  conformably  to  his 
principle,  the  difqualification  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  peers  of 
Scotland.  • 

Art*  23.  .A  Hi/'orical  Memoir  of  the  Tirft  Tear  of  the  Pei gn  of  T ri¬ 
der  ic  William  11.  King  of  PrujJia.  Read  at  a  public  Meeting  of  tit 
^\Reyal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Let  ires  at  Berlin^  on  the 
•  Augudt  *  787.  By  the  Count  de  Hertzberg,  Minifter  of  State^  CuriVt 
'^cna  Member  of.  the  Academy*  :  Tranjlated from  the  French.  Svo. 
Bell.  London,  1788., 

'  In  this  Memoir  the  Count  de*  Hertzberg  recapitulates  the  public 
tKmf i£Hons‘ of  the  prefent  King  of  Pi  ulfia,  from  his  accellion  to  t^ 
throne  in^Auguft  1786  to  the  23d  of  Auguft  Whether,  ^ 

drawing  the  character ’of  a  living  fovereign;  the’ panegyric  W 
heighteneii  in 'any  degree  beyond  the  truth,  we  will  not  take  upoa 

ttr'tO  detennine;  but,  from  what  is  riCW  publicly  known  of 
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fondiift  of  his  PriilTian  majedy .  with  refpcft  to  the  apparent  maxlmt 
of  his  adminiftration,  he  feems,  in  mod  cafes,  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  illuftriqus  j)redecefror.  Subjoined  to  the  Memoir  is  an  ac¬ 
count  <5t certain  fums  which  the  king  has  expended  for  the  lichefit  of 
his  dominions  and  his  fubjeCls  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  throne.  The 
loul  amount  is  3,160,600  crowns. 


Art.  24.  ^  Revieiv  of  the  Cover nment  and  Grievances  of  the  Pro* 

tvinceof^ebec*  8vo.  is.  6d.  London,  1788. 


Much  has  been  faid  of  the  grievances  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
both  in,  .and  out  of  parliament.  Indeed,  that  the  people  of  that 
province  were,  fome  years  ago,  dehroUs  of  a  repeal  of  the  Qucbcc- 
adi  appears  from  the  petitions  which  they  are  faid  to  have  pre- 
fented  for  tlie  purpofe.  Whether  they  dill  continue  to  entermin  the 
fame  delire,  or  that  their  prejudices  have  fubfided  in  confequence’^of* 
the  prudent  adminidration  of  the  governor,  we  are  not  explicitly  in¬ 
formed.  /But  if  they  perfid  in  being  dilTatisfied  with  their  preftnt 
fyftem  of.  polity,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  declaration  pf  the 
jninlfters  lad  year  in  parliament,  that  their  inclination  will  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  To  the  Review  is  fubjoined  an  appendix,  containing  e^- 
trads  from  reports  and  memorials  relative  to  the  fubjed. 


Art.  25.  Nenv  and  Old  Principles  of  Trade  compared \  or,  A  Tted-* 
tife  on  the  Principles  f  Commerce  hetvjeen  Nations ;  vjith  an  Ap^ 
pendix  refpeQing  i.  The  principal  general  Means  of  aiding  Commerce* 
1*  The  Balance  of  Trade.  3.  The  Preeminence  of  Agricultural  In^ 
dujfty*  4.  A  Comparifon  of  Prohibitions^  Bounties^  and  Dravobacks^ 
5.  The  Commerce  of  Grain.  6.  Navigation  Lavjs.  7.  Lavoi 
morning  the  Interef  of  Money,  8vo.  3s.  boards.  Joknfon# 
London,  1787. 


I'-c* 


The  theory  of  commerce  is  a  fubjeft  which  has  employed  ,  the  fa- 
gacity  of  many  political  inquirers ;  and  authors  of  great  reputation 
kve  entertained  oppolite  fentiments  concerning  it.  Some  argue  for 
die  moderate  redridlion,  and  fome  for  the  pcriecl  freedom,  of  trade. 
Ill  the  latter  of  thefe  clafles  is  the  author,  of  the  prefent  work,  who 
endeavours  to  (hew  the  univerfal  advantage  of  fiich  a  freedom  by 
various  conliderations.  His  arguments,  how'cver,  in  our  opinioiy 
arc  far  from  being  decifive  of  that  fadl.  They  feem  to  be  founded 
rather  in  general  philanthropy  than  cither,  in  rational  or  individual 
intereft,  which  are  the  great  and  only  inducements  to  commercial 
^terprife.  ,  , 

The  following  extraft  will  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  au^ 
thorns  principles : 

*  By  commerce,  I  prefume,  is  meant  that  nrodc  of  acquiring  the 
Foj^rty  of  our  neighbours,  which  depends  upon  a  volant:^  inter- 
^^gewith  them  of  fuppofed  equivalents.  Furfuant  to  this  defini- 
tioii,  the  true  theory  of  this  interchange,  I  think,  may  be  comprifed 
""  following  fentence  :  Climates,  foils  and  circumftanccs,  being 
diftributed,  and  each  contributing  to  man’s  accommoda- 
if  every  nation  cultivates  what  is  to  idcif  cafy  or  peculiar,  all 
F.EV.  VOL.  xii;  sF^T,  1788.  ^  produdU 
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pro4ufts  will  not  only  be  thus  moft  abundant,  but  likewlfe  moil  vi, 
rious  and  moll  perfeA ;  and,  in  order  cpmplctely  to  diffufc  thtju  j 
aiiiong  induiUious  nations,  nothing  more  feems  requifite 
the  quicUfighted  ii^terert  of  the  trader,  favoured  by  facility  of  tranf. 
pbri,  by  peace,  ancj  by  ccmmercial  freedom. 

*  1  Ihafl,  for  a  moment,  confider  Uiis  as  ^  fe}f-evident  propoj. 
tion,  in  order  to  draw  certain  clear  and  natural  corollaries  from  it 
which  feem  to  confiim  its  truth.  The  firft  of  thefe  corollaries  is 
that  nations  Ihould  feck  to  augment  the  total  mafs  and  value  of  their 
commodities,  rather  than  attempt  tp  rival  each  other  in  any  particular 
^nicies ;  or,  in  d;hcr  words,  ftiould  confult  more  to  improve  their 
own  clrcumftances  thaji  how  to  oppofe  their  neighbours.  A  fecoed 
inference  from  this  theory  is,  that  ftatelinea  lhauld  principally  hg. 

,  friend  .commerce  by  cherilhing  the  'means  of  produSipn.;  en- 
deayour  to  fertilife  the  foil  of  commerce,  initead  of  regulating  the 
^ecies  and  the  form  of  what  it  produces.  A  free  tra,de,  fooncror 
later,  wHl  unerringly  diredl  the  fapulties  of  a  country ;  and  know- 
ledge,  joined  tp  wife  manners  and  ciiflojrns,  good,  mori^,  and  public 
ifjpirit  (if  favoured  by  ealy  communieauons,  under  the  fafeguard  of 
juftice  and  religious  liberty),  will,  in  geheraJb  fuflkiently  iilmu. 
fate  it  to  ehterprife ;  particularly  \vhere  the  ftate  proyidejs  for  it  thole 
aids  which,  though  bl  gebefal  ufe,  are  not  likely  to  be  eftabliflicd 
by  mete  iudividuals.  A  third  conclufion  is,  that  the"pofition  that 
nations  fiourifh  in  proportion  as  their  exports  are  many  and  their 
•>  imports  are  few,  is  inconfiflent  with  the  inftitution  of  commerce; 
commerce  not  only  being  meant  to  procure  us  enjoyments,  but  natu¬ 
rally  confiding  in  that  complete  interchange  of  commodities  which 
h  thus  objected  tQj.  A  foi^th  dedudion  from  the  above  fundamental 
principle  is,  that,  ii*, commerce  implies  exchange,  an  attempt  to  open 
or  to  feize  fugitive  channels  for  commerce  by  the  aid  of  expeniive 
wars,  before  indu dry  is  ripe  on  both  fides  with  articles,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  through  the  medium  in  queflipn,  is  a  mcafure  that  is  pre- 
matui^  and  improvident;  and  that  mull^ often  be  the  parent  of  ufe- 
fefs  ilrife.  In  the'fiftli  place,  though  induftf)'  is  bell  employed  upca 
home  objefts,  yet  it  leems  wlfdom  of  a  partial  nature^  to  force  one 
df  fubjefts  in  a  ftate  to  give  much  of  their  property  to  another  fet,  b 
return  for  little,  by  allowing  them  to  buy  and  to  fell  only,  betweea 
each  other particularly  as  the  export  of  what  is  fupcrabuudant  in 
one  coiinti^^,  in  order*  to  be  Exchanged  for  what  is  fuperabpnd^i  m 
another,  muft  produce  a  double'gain  to  the  public  (to  wit,  in  the  file 
iifhhe  'ptirchafe).  Sixthly,  the  difmayof  certain  patriot  miri. 
left  other  countries  Ihould.  proffer  bel^des- their  own,  is  a  proof  that 
the ‘cefm petition  *  of  paflfons  in  trade  is  far  more  fatal  than  the  caa* 
petition  of  commodities ;  fads  difeovering  tl>at  produdiQns,  both  et 
ifature  and  of  art,  always  vary  fufliciently  in  every  qation  to  proiaife 
advantageous  exchanges :  and,  whenever  the  mart  for  thefe  ex¬ 
changes  widens,  the  accommodation  to  follow  from  it  to  each  nation 
ought  to  increafe  in  proportion.  A  feyehth  and  concluding  hint 
that,  diftorted  as* is  the  adual  ftate  of  our.commerce  in  coiuequenct 
of  impolitic  laws,  domeftic  and  fpreigiv,  it  is  never  too  late  for 
to  attempt  a  gradual  and  prudent  return  to  common'  fenfe; 

^  notwithitanui^i  - 
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hotwlthilariding  Individual  traders  may  profit  by  a  continuance  in  the 
prefent  errors,  y^t  a  pcrfiftancc  in  monopoly-fyftcms  mull  necef. 
farily  injttte  the  clafs  of  traders  therhfelvcs  at  large ;  fince  nothing  can 
be  more  dear,  as  a  general  maxim,  than  that  traders  mull  flouriih 

with  trade*  ^  ^ 

It  may  be  fufficlent  to  obferve,  with  refped  to  this  author’s  doc¬ 
trine,  that  in  fome  cafes,  fuch  as  the  trade  of  the  Eafl-India  Cenr- 
pany,  there  is  danger  left  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  \vouId 
prove  dellrudive  of  the  profperity  of  commerce.  In  other  cafes,  a 
perfeft  freedom  of  trade  would  frequently  prove  the  means  of  fecri- 
icing  the  interclls  of  one  nation  to  thofe  of  another.  Trade,  it  is 
certain,  Ihould  be  reftricted  as* little  as  poffiblc  by  municipal  laws; 
but  that  it  Ihould  be  totally  exempted  from  legiflative  regulation,  is 
a  principle  which  feems  utterly  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  national 
policy. 

AiT.  26.  Animadverjtons  (fn  the  prefent  Guvernment  of  the  Tdtk  tu^ 
Mtic  Afylum ;  in  ^fhtch  the  Cafe  of  Parijh  Paupers  is  diJHnfily  con* 
fidered.  In  a  Series  of  Propoftions,  By  IVilliam  Mafon,  A/.  A^ 
8vo.  IS.  Tod,  York;  Robinfon,  London.  1788. 

'*  Mr.  Mafon,  proceeding  upon  the  acknowledged  propolitldn  that 
the  infane  parilh-poor  were  originally  intended  to  be  relieved  by  the 
Lunatic  Afylum,-  contends  that  they  have  a  right  to  participate  of  aH 
the  bequefts  which  were  granted  to  the  Afylum  even- for  purpofes  ex- 
clufively  fpecified.  But  this  is  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  idea',  and  is 
refuted  in  the  fubfequent  pamphlet. 

Art.  27'.  A  Letter  from  a  Suhferiler  to  the  York  Lunatic  A^lim  to 
the  Governors  of  that  Charity.  8vo.  is.  Willon,  York;  V!?hite, 
London.  1788. 

It  appears  that  the  York  Lunatic  Afylum  was  opened  in  the.  year 
1777.  At.firll  there  was  no  diftihdlion  of  patients,  and  all  p^id 
eight  Ihillings  per  week  for  their  board  and  medicines ;  but,  after  a 
fewyears,  it  was  found  that  this  fum  was  not  well-proportioned,  as, 
wider  this  regulation,  thofe  who  were  in  eafy  circumftances  paid  too 
little,  and  thofe  who  were  poor,  and  had  no  parifli  relief,  paid  too 
8wch.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  for  the  more  extenfive  fervice  of 
the  public,  that  perfons  of  better  condition  Ihould  be  admitted,  on 
their  paying  a  weekly  fum  proportioned  to  their  circumftances.  At 
the  fame  time  it  was  ordered  that  the  overflowings  of  their  weekly 
i^yments  lhould.be  applied  in  aid  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  poor 
•Bd  paidTor  thenifelves.  Under  this  charitable  regulation  the  Afylum 
wntinued  for  the  fpace  of  one  year  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
fcecefs  proved  clearly  the  wifdom  of  the  meafure. 

•  While  the  affairs  of  the  Afylum  went  on  profperoufly,  and  great 
benefit  was  experienced  by  the  public  from  its  inftitution,  the  Rev. 
Mr*  Mafon,- precentor  of  York,  who  appears*  to  be  himfelf  a  governor 
pfthis  charity,  thought  proper  to  attack  the  conduft  of  his  colleagues 
w  office,  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  y  Animadverfibns.”  it  is 
^dent,  however,  from  the  whole  hiftory  and  economy  of  the  Afylum, 
^<^t^mbny  of  Dr.  Hunter  the  phyfician,  and  the  obfervations  made 
‘  ‘  P  2  bv 
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by  the  author  of  the  prefcnt  letter,  that  Mr.  Mafon’s  animadverfioni 
are*entircly  deflitute  of  foundation,  and  repugnant,  not  only  to  pal. 
pable  fn^ls,  but  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  charity.  This  reverend 
gCwtleman  is  not  much  celebrated  for  ingenuoufnefs  of  condudl.  Of 
his  ungovernable  caprice  we  have  formerly  had  Tufficient  experience: 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  mifreprefentations  of  this  peevilh,  ill- 
iiformtd,  and  malevolent  preceptor,  will  not  be  permitted  to  operate 
A)  the  prejudice  of  an  inliitution,  liberal  and  benevolent  in  its  defign, 
and  confefledly  produdlfve  of  much  utility  to  the  public. 

Art.  z8.  Conjiderations  cn  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Corporation  of  tht 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  8vo.  6d.  Turner, 
London,  1788. 

It  appears  from  the  ftatement  in  this  pamphlet,  that,  ffom  the  year 
1776  to  1783,'  the  Bank  of  England  fuftained  the  burden  of  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  the  public  debt;  and  in  the  fame  period  gave 
repeated  demonllradons  of  its  ability  to  difeount  a  million  a  day. 

This  company,  then,”  fays  the  author,  “  may  juflly  be  confidered 
as  a  mercantile  miracle,  unprecedented  in  the  commercial  annals  of 
the  world.”  We  entirely  join  with  him  in  the  juftnefs  of  bis  obferva- 
tion,  and  congratulate  not  only  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  flock,  but 
the  nation  in  general,  on  its  profperity. 

Art.  29.  A  jhert  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled ^  Ohfervations  on  a 
Jign  for  improving  the  Na<vigation  of  the  River  Se'vern^  in  the  Court- 
ties  of  Salop y  Stajfordy  Worcefer  and  Gloucejler.  8vo.  is.  Cadcl, 
London.  1788. 

Improvements  of  internal  navigation,  though  obvioufly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  commerce,  are  frequently  found,  from  local  circumftancei, 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interelts  of  individuals;  on  which  account, 
few  fehemes  of  this  kind  are  adopted  with  univerfal  approbation.  The 
author  of  the  prefent  pamphlet  is  againft  the  improvement  of  the 
Severn,  not  only  as  unnecefiary  in  his  ©pinion,  but  as  it  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  landholders. 

Art.  30.  Remarks  cn  the  enormous  Expence  of  Education  at  Camiridiit 
8vo.  IS.  Stalker.  London,  1788. 

That  the  feminarics,  where  the  fons  of  the  great  and  the  opulent 
are  educated,  fhould  fometimes  exhibit  feenes  of  difTipation  is  an  evil, 
which  probably  cannot  be  corredlcd  without  a  difciplinc  too  rigid  to 
accord  with  modern  manners,  or  to  be  endured  by  the  ingenuous  na¬ 
tures  of  our  youth.  Either  foured  by  difappointment,  or  dillempered 
by  fanaticifm,  the  imagination  of  our  auihor  magnifies  venial  exceffes 
into  atrocious  crimes.  He  propofes  a  thorough  fyflem  of  reform  in 
the  academical  difciplinc  at  Cambridge,  which  we  forbear  to  detail  at 
length,  as  it  probably  will  never  be  noticed -by  the  rulers  of  that 
univerfity. 

Art.  31.  Report  of  the  Special  Provifen  Committee  of  the  City  of 
ix?kh:  8vo.'  Johnfon.  ’ 

Mr.  Rigby,*  an  eminent  furgeon  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  aftivc 
In  improving  the  cecoriomy  or  the'  workhbufe  in  that  city,  vindicates 
2  .  .  '  hiaifeUi 
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Wmfclf,*  apparently  with  reafon,  from  fomc  afperfions  that  had  Keen 
thrown  on  his  conduft.  Thofe  who  are  particularly  interefted  will,  of 
courfe,  read  the  pamphlet,  and  the  rell  of  our  readers  will  cafily  ex- 
cufc  our  not  more  fully  detailing  its  contents. 


MEDICAL. 


Art.  32.  Cafes  on  the  'Hydrocele ,  Ohfervatlons  on  a  peculiar 

Mtthod  of  treating  that  Difeafe*  To  zvhich  is  fuhjoincd^  afingular  Cafe 
of  Hernia  Vefica^  Urinaria  complicated  ^'ith  the  Hydrocele ;  and  Tuuo 
Cafes  of  Hernia  Incarcer  at  a.  By  T,  KeatCy  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to 
,  htr  Majeftyy  and  Surgeon  to  their  Royal  Highneffes  the  Brince  of  Wales 
and  Duke'of  York,  2S.  Walter.  London,  178S.  ' 

The  method  of'  cure  recommended  by  Mr.  Keate,  Is  the  ufe  of  3 
dlfcuticnt  lotion,  confiding  of  fal  ammoniac,  difiblved  in  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Sal  ammoniac,  in  fuch  cafes,, 
is  indeed,  no  new  application ;  but,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Keate,'  it  appears  to  have  been  very  fuccersful.  Subjoined  is  a 
curious  cafe  of  a  hernia  of  the  bladder,  with  two  others  of  hernia  in- 
carcerata,  in  which  ice  was  fuccefsfully  applied.  The  difie»5lion  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  in  mentioning  the  merits  of  this  pamphlet. 

Art.  33.  The  Medical  Reform  \  containing  a  Plan  for  the  E*lablifbment 
of  a  Medical  Court  of  'Judicature  yJo  cor  reel  Abujes  of  the  P  r of ejji on  of 
Phyfic  in  all  its  Branchesy  and  a  Medical  College,  to  give  full  Injlruflion 
to  Youth  intended  as  Surgeons  for  the  Na<vy  or  Armyy  without  Expehce 
to  the  Nation  or  Opprejfion  to  Individuals,  Being  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon,  William  Bitty  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  tAc.  Svo.  2S.  6d, 
Deighton.  London,  1788.  .  r  . 

.Thefird  object  of  the  propofed  reform  is>  to  confine  apothecaries  to 
the  compounding. of  medicines^;  and"  the  next,  to  promote  a' greater* 
degree  of  knowledge  in  the  army  and  navy  furgeons.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  fome  indances,  fuch  a  reform  is  really  wanted  ;_but  the  author* 
cenfures  too  indiferiminately,  and  with  too  much  petulence,  the  whole 
of  thofe  profelfions,  in  which  there  are  many  men  of  refpeftable  abi¬ 
lities  and*  experience. 

Another  object  of  reform  is  the  cdllege  of  phyficians,  concerning 
I  whom,- and 'Dr.  Ken  tidi,  much  is  faid  in  the  prefent  pamphlet.  The 
college, V it  may  be  fuppofed,-  is  not  entirely  exempted  from  the  fame 
predicament  with  the  claffes  above  mentioned.  -  ‘ 

Art.  Conf  derations  on  bilious  '  Difeafes  ^  and  fome  particular  Af-^ 
ftiliont  of  the  Livery  and  the  Gall  Bladder,  By  John  Andreey  M, 

*  8vo.  is.6d.  Simfon,  Hertford;  Murray,  London,  1788.* 

.  Bilious  complaints  conditute  a  great  part  of  autumnal  difeafe’s  in 
rood'  countries,  and  merit,  therefore,  general  attentit)n  frorn  ^he, 
fsculty.  The  author  of  the  prefent  treatife  feems  to  have  confidered’ 
with  care.  He  didinguiflies  them  according  to  their  different 
ufes,  and  points  out  in  each  the  mod  fiiitable  method  of  praclice. 

J  judly  rejects  the  opinion,  that  they  arife  from  an  increnfed  aclion 
the  bile,  and  aferibes  them  either  to  a  rcdundincy,  a  deficiency,  an 
cgular  difpofition,  or  a  vitiated  date  of  that  fluid  ;  .all  which 'cir-* 
he  illuftrates  in  a  clear,  judicious,  and  pra6lical  manner, 

.  P  3  accompanied 
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accompanied  witli  a  number  of  cafes.  The  various  fpecies  of  jaundice 
fall  naturally  under  the  author’s  obfervation ;  and  on  this  fubjecl  we 
meet  with  fome  ufeful  remarks.  VVe  (hall  only  feleft  the  following ; 

*  ft  fecms  but  rational  to  fuppofe  that  many  of  thefe  difeafes  may 

be  prevented  by  avoiding  thefe  caufes,  and  by  a  due  attention  to 
the  Hate  of  the  bowels,  which  (hould  be  kept  open  daily.  By  this  I 
mean,  that  the  mind  (hould  be  relieved  by  company,  change. of  fcene, 
and  fo  on  ;  but  that  the  bottle  fliould  be  refrained  from,  as  more  par- 
ticularly  liable  to  bring  on  difeafc  of  the  liver  at  this  period,  finceit 
has  been  proved,  that  anxiety  of  mind  alone,  is  capable  of  inducing 
bilious  dlieafes.  1  know  a  gentleman,  who,  with  a  conilitutional  bad 
digeftion,  has  drank  part  of  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and  a  bottle,  often  two, 
of  wine  daily  after  dinner,  witli  few  intermiffions  for  forty  years,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  ill  effefl :  but  he  has  conllantly  kept  his  body  open ; 
and  this  he  has  done  chiefly  by  the  means  of  hiera  picra.  This  latter 
obfervation  merits  the  particular  attention  of  all  thofe  who  drink 
freely  ;  for  1  am  perfuaded  that  many  liver  difeafes  which  end  fatally 
might  be  thus  prevented.  Jn  general,  fome  warm  laxitive  will  anfwer 
beft ;  that  which  will  agree  bed  may  be  difeovered  by  each  individial, 
on  trying  various  kinds ;  fuch  as  rhubarb,  vinum  aloes,  or  any  fuch.  I 
(hould  be  forry  to  be  mifunderftood  as  being  the*  advocate  of  the  free 
ufe  of  the  bottle,  being  certain  that  it  (hortens  life  ;  meaning  what  1 
have  here  advanced  to  apply  to  thofe  who  cannot  lay  afidc  this  baneful 
praflice,  for  fuch  are  Hill  entitled  to  our  aid.  Further,  it  is  not  the 
quantity  alone  which  deHroys  the  conHiturion,  but  the  time  wte 
drank  ;  for  Hrong  liquor  taken  into  the  Homach  void  of  fqlid  food, 
wrtl  exert  its  heating  and  corrugating  powers  over  that  organ  and  the 
liver  with  infinitely  more  effect  than  when  it  contains  folid  food,  wkh 
which  it  will  become  well  blended,  and  of  confequence  not  fo  adive 
uj^on  thefe  parts.  ^  ‘  'joc;; 

♦  jL.aillyi.pain  at  the  pit  of  the  Homach,  being  one  very  common  at¬ 
tendant  upon  biliary  diieafes,  1  judged  that  the  following  obfervatioa 
WM  founded  on  a  fa£t  of  too  much  CQnfequence  to  be  omitted,  viz. 
that  the  family  remedy  for  this,  is  fome  fpiritnous  cordial.  Language 
too  keen  cannot  be  held  but  again H  this  cultom,  £ncc  to  this  the  fatal 
termination  of  many  of  thefe  incurable  liver  difeafes,  drppfy,  &c.  may 
be  attributed,  pofitively  in  fome  inHances,  I  think  myfdf  well  founded 
in  aiFerting,  more  tlian  the  original  dlHen^per.  Brandy  and  water  is 
alfo  a  common,  but  a  moft  treacherous  bc^iling  remedy,  obnoxious 
to  the  fame^objeftipns^  and  to  the  further  one  of  the  prepen fity, which 
people  have  to  incrcafe  its  flrengthj  in  proportion  to  the  progreffive 
weaknefs  of  the  Homach.*  ’  From' my  own  e.^periencei;  I.  found  it  was 
the  warm  water  which  afFc^rded  the  relief:  ^  difh  of  warm  coffee  or 
tea  was  my  remedy  for  two'years,  during  which  time  I  whs  cohftantly 
at  noon  afflifted  with  a  pain  at  the  (lonuch.  But  let  i|s  fuppofe  that  I 
had  daily  at  noon,  on  an  empty.  Homach,  during  two  year)',  that  is 
more  than  feven  hundred  times,  taken  fome. cordial  of. Hronc  drink; j 


had  daily  at  noon,  on  an  empty.  Homach,  during  two  year)',  that  is 
more  than  feven  hundred  times,  taken  fome. cordial  of.  Hrong  drink; 
is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  an  incurable  liver  difeafp  would  luv« 
been  the  confbquenqe  f  "I  am  certain  it  wbuld.* 

We  have  given  this  exfra^  ash^g  adapted  to  readers  In  genera:; 
but  to  medical  headers  \ye  v/oold  recqmme^  tSe  ppruf4  of 

ntimnhlpf.  '  \  ^ 


fwpbict, 


the  Stone  and  Gra'viU  By  A,  PAj^erglfl,  //.  t).  F.R.S.  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyjitians^  Mi  of  ihi  Medictil  Sotlefl^s  of  Lon^ 
don,  Edinburgh y  dnd  F&Hs.  8v6.  ^s.  IfriMxvin.  London*,  1788* 

This  tfeatife  has  a  great  cl^m  to  our  approtatlon.^  The  autlior 
appears  to  have  analyfed  the  Cheltenham  water  with,  much  care. 
His  obfervations  likewife  are  judicious  ;  and  the  inquiry  is  inter- 
fperfed  wkh  a  number  of  remarks  relative  to  the  more  prccife  ihvef- 
tigation  of  .inkieral  waters  in  general.  He  continues  . to  afcHbc  am 
alterative  effeft  to  the  Cheltenham  water,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 

We  are  no  advocate  fpr  the  doftrinc  of  myfterious  opera'tionj.but, 
provided  that  remedy  proves,  beneficial' Without  producing  any  feiir 
fible  effedis,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  entitled  to  fuch  an  appellative. 
To  afeertain  the  certainty  of  the  proVificm  juA  noW  mehtiohe'd,  how¬ 
ever,  ail  accurate  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  e^Jfk  wcnild,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  be  neceffirry. 

POETRY,  &C. 

Art.  *36*  Addrfs  to  hoch-homoni.  A  Pitm.  4to.  is.  6d.  Dilly, 
London/ 1788. 

This  little  .poem  aflumes  a  lugher  tone  than  moft  of  the  metric^ 
produftions'that  fall  under  dur  feviewi  The  Icenery  it  deferibes  is 
wild  and  fublinie,  the  verfificatibn  flowing  and  harmonious^  the  lan^ 
guage  Ample  and  unadorned,  vvell  fiiited  to  the  therhe.  The  follow- 
iag  paffagci  exhibiting,  a  view  of  the  profjieft  from*  the  top*  Of*  Rii*^ 
Lol»o^d,^^  high  hill  upon'tl^  fide  of  the  lake/  will  ferve  as  a  fjp^ci- 
men  of  the  author’s  manner.  It  fucceeds  the  defeription  of  a  thtihdcr* 
ttorm  deferibed  with  great  exaftnefs  and  energy  :• 

^^Nbt Jong  this  upf oar  lafls.  The  clouds  difpel;^ 

ThcTun  looks  joyous  forth  ;  die  pleafing  vale. 

Now  deck’d  witft  renovating'  verdure,  /miles ; 

Thc'flbcks  and  herds* with  doutJc  relilh  feed; 

The  fttting  fiin,  with  parting  ray  uprear’d, 

.Ben-Lomond  Iscft  of  all  bur  mountains  gilds. 

Day,  as  averfe  to  leav^e  the  pleaflng  fteiie, 

..  Stewly  mires,  fjo*  north;  ,  nor  quite  fbrfakes; 

But  foon  returns,  more  bright  and  fair,  to  glad*  .  : 

,  .With  jiYorhing  bcama  his* lofty  pathlefs  top';  -  • 
\^eiice  th*  advent’roiis  youth,  with  eagle  eye,  \  * 

Fir’d:  with  the  love  of  knowledge  and  or  fame, 

A  profped  wide  of  vafl  extent  defcries. 

Of  hills  ind  dales,  of  friths  and  winding  (horcs. 

Beneath,  the  lake  idclf  in  jjart  conceal’d, 

'Che^Cl)^c,  with ;croudcd  fails  and?  ftreamers  gay  ;  • 

Eaftward,  the  mazy  Forth,  meandring  flow. 


V  i 


V 
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For  lar^cft  fleets  a  deep  and'fafe  retreat;  * 

Rich' with  tlie  t/e'afures  of  remoteft  climes; 

Edina's  loftv  towers ;  the  eaflern  coall-  * 

Far  as  the  Cheviot -fells  ;  the  weftern  ifles 
Of  Bute  and  Arran  ;  Ailfa’s  conic  rock  ; 

'  Old  Rothfay's  royal  tow’rs  in  ruin  laid  ; 

’Hibernia’s  verdant'hillf  and  fertile  plains; 

The  rival  height  of  great  Plinlimmon  too 
In  diftant.Wal<^s  ;  though  Skidda,  Cumbria’s  boafl. 
Beyond  the  Solway  forth  unnotic’d  ftands ;  ' 

While  hills  on  bills  ftill  higher  rife  behind.’ 


This  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  defcriptlon  of  natural  appearancei 
often  fccn.  from  the  top  of  this  ftupendous  mountain  ;  but  our  Umiu 
forbid  us  to  enlarge. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recolleft  the  beautiful  ode  by  Smolleton 
ihe  river  Leven,  which  iffues  from  tins  lake.  Our  author  clofes  his 
defeription  of  that  river  with  the  following  beautiful  lines : 


i  » 


^  ^  Such  as  of  old,  near  Tarfus,  Cydnus  flow’d ; 

5uch,  Leven  !  beauteous  fiream,  glides  gently  down, 
Till,  near  Dumbarton’s  formidable, rock. 

It  joins  tlie  Clyde,,  and  mixes  witli  the  main*’ 


.  To  readers  who  have  a  tafle  for  the  Ample  beauties  of  nature, 
’when  exhibited  without  the  trappings  of  meretricious  ornamciit,  tliis 
poem  will  be  relilhed  ;  .but  to  others  it  will  be  lefs  inviting.  It  is 
accompanied  by  notes  to  explain  many  particulars  fhortly- alluded  to 
in  the  poem,  which  will  prove  acceptable  to  thofe  readers  who  live  at 
a  diiiajicc  from  the  feenes  celebrated  in  the  poem. 


Art.  37.  .  Heloifex  or^  The  Siege  of  Rhodes:  a  Legendary  Tale.  By 
the  Author. of  Maria^  or  the  Generous  Rufic*  Sihall  8vo.  3s*.  boards. 
.  Forbesj.  London,  1788. 


From,  the  confeqiience  which  this  author  aflumes  in  his  preface 
to  his  tale,  Jt  might  be  .  imagined  that  . Maria,  or.  The  Generous 
Ruftic,  ftom  which  he  choofes  to  derive  his  claim  of  diiUnclion, 
were  a  work  of  celebrity  in  the  literary  world,  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every; man  of  taile,  and,  ftill  more  envied  fate,  W 
on  the  toilet  or  pillow’ of  every  fentimental  nymph.  But,  alas!  we 
may  fay  of  it,  as  the  Stralburghers  faid  of  Diego’s  nofe,-  Who  has 
fcen  it  f”  We  recollcdt,  with  fome  difficulty,  our  having  mentioned 
it  with  no  praife ;  and  our  opinion  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted 
by  the  public;  ’ 

But  the  prefent  ftory.  is  hcU  out,  by  its  author,  as  a  more 


interefting  tl;4ii  Jier  eldeft  fifter  Maria.  Infipidity  is  the  prevailing 
and  marl  ' 
fiege  of 


and  marked  feature  of  the  family.  The  attempt  to  deferibe  the 
Rhodes  cannot  be  read  with  any  pleafure  by  thole  ac¬ 


quainted 
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attainted  with  the- hiftorical -relations  of  that  event.  •  Thet.nuthorj 
indeed  feems  little  acquainted  with  the  maipers  of  thofe  times  and 
countries  in  which  he  has  laid,  the  fccnes  of  his  taie ;  or  -  even  with 
the  dates  of  circumftances  to  wliich  he  alludes."  He  .declares  that 
this  is  the  laft  time  he  will,  as  a  novelift,.cxpofc  hiinlelf.to  criti- 
clfm.  The  determination  is  prudent  and  laudable;  His  fuccefs  in 
the  walk  of  invention  has  certainly  not  been  fuch  as  to  invite  further 
progrefs.  Perhaps  the  new  literary  track  into  which  he  means  to 
Hrlke  may  be  more  congenial  to  his  abilities ;  and  he  may  yet  acquire 
Tome  commendation  from  the  critics,  and  fome  notice  from  the 
world. 

Art.  38.  T*he  Country  Curate  9  cr.  Letters  from  CUricus  to  Btne^ 
rjoks.  Svo.  2s.  Longman.  London,  1788. 

Thefe  letters  are  intended  to  make  us  admire  the  charaSer  of  an 
indigent  country  curate,  who  confidered  humanity  and  benevolence 
as  the  effence  of  religion;  and  to  prompt  us  to  deleft  that  of- a 
proud,  avaricious,  unfeeling  high-prieft,  who  thought  a  rigid- exac¬ 
tion  of  his  tythes,  and  an  abfurd  folemnity  of  deportment,  the  only 
requifite  for  the  fupport  of  his  facred  charader.  The  motive  of  this 
publication  is  deferving  of  praife.  Its  execution,  however#  has  not 
the  fame  claim  to  commendation.  It  is  an  attempt  at  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  Sterne.  But  we  cannot  compare  it  with  its  model  without 
exclaiming,  O  imitatores  I  fer  tile  pecus  ! 

Art.  39.  CouJUeraiions  on  Parochial  Mufc*  By  William  Vincent y  D.D. 
Peiior- of  Allhalloujos  the  Great  and  Lefs^  8vo.  is.  GadelU’  LofV^ 
don,  .1788. 

The  prelent  low  ftate  of  parochial  mulic  Dr.  Vincent  attributes  to 
I  ^rthe  indolence  or  backwaranels  of  the  congregation,  which  reftrain 
I  them  from  joining  in  this  part  of  the  fervice.’*  He  refpedfuUy" urges 
the  clergy  to  endeavour  to  corredl  this  abufe  in  the  fervice  of  the 
church.  He  thinks  that  the  firft  ftep. requifite  (and  in  this  the 
chief  difficulty  confifts)  is  to  colled  a  few  creditable  perfons' to  at- 
;  tend  a  pradice  after  lervice;  it  is  poffible  that  Ibme  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  offended  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  Tinging,  would  liften  td  the 
;  pcrfualions  of  their- minifter  on  this  head;  or  in  parilhes  where ‘there 
I  is  no  feled  choir  in  the  gallery,  perhaps  the  bufinefs  would  be  eafier 
induce  the  people  to  admit  proper  inftrudtion  from  the  beginning 
than  to  corred  a  bad  method  where  it  has- already  •  taken  place.’*  It 
;  ^’ould  doubtlefs  be  a  great  improvement  if  finging,  inftead  of  being* 
I  partial  and  diffonant,  could  be  judicioufly  diftufed  through  every  p;irt 
:  of  a  congregation.  The  mixture  of  female  voices,,  which  in  metho- 
ffiftical  chapels  renders  the  finging  fo  attradive,  might  be  employed 
I  much  to  the  advantage  of  religion  in  our  churches.  We  hope  the 
;  clergy  will  pay  a  proper  attention  to  Dr.  Vincent’s  exhortation,  and 
promote  his  fadutary  plan  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power, 


i  I  . 


I  f. 
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Art.  40.  '^hi  Abbey  9f  Ambrejbury*  A  Poem*  Part  the  Fir jl.  2!, 
CadeJl.  London^  1788. 

The  author  informs  us  that  fome  manuferipts,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  Abbey  of  Ambrefbury,  about  the  thirteenth  century,  furnilhed 
him  with  the  materials  upon  which  this  poem  is  principally  fomided. 
He  tells  us  alib  that  the  continuance  of  his  poem  will  depend  upon 
the  reception  which  the  firft  part  of  it  meets  with  from  the  pnblic. 
We  feel  oarfelves  always  rcluftant  to  check  exertion,  where  there  are 
any  glimmerings  of  genius,  and  confequently  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
The  prefent  cfTwt  not,  however,-  afford  thefe  favourable  fymp. 
toms ;  though  the  verfification  is  fmootli,  it  is  uniformly  inanimate, 
and  frequently  incorreft. 

Art.  41.  Illujtons  of  Sentiment,  a  defer iptive  and  htjlortc  Noz'cL 
lamo.  as;  Axtcll.  London,  1788. 

The  illufions  of  fentimei^  arc  no  otlier  than  the  doubt  and  diftruH 
®f  a  lover  refpefting  the  affo^Hons  of  his  miftrefs.  She  proves  to  be 
io  aoniabiy  angelic,  that  fufpicion  with  regard  to  her  is  cohfideredai 
highly  injudicious.  Among  common  mortals,  however,  illufion  is 
wot  usually  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  doubt,  but  more  generally 
the  eftcA  of  too  great  a  fhare  of  confidence.  Allowance  is  certainly 
io  be  made  for  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  a  novel,  who  difdain  the 
Qidinary  ientiments  and  language  of  mankind.  Upon  this  principle 
the  novel  before  us  has  a  claim  to  indulgence.  It  has  another  pre* 
tcnlion,  of  no  fmall  merit  in  the  eyes  of  a  reviewer,  it  is— Ihort. 

Art.  4a.  f^he  Correjp&ndence  of  T*w9  Louvers  ^  Inhabit  ante  of  Ly^fis* 
Publijhed from  the  French  Originals*  i2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  fewed. 
Hookham.  London,'  1788.  •  • 

This  correlpondencc  is  maintmilcd  on  both  fides  with  all  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  pafTion,  joined  to  an  uninterrupted  efFufion  of  the  moll  ten-' 
der  and  delicate  fentiments.  The  hiftory  of  the  unfortunate  lovers 
is  not  diverfified  by  a  great  variety  of  incidents  ;  but  thofe  which  oc¬ 
cur  are  fuch  as  natur^y  tend  to  inflame  their  mutual  attachment) 
and  lead  to  the  fatal  cataftrophe.  It  would  feem  as  if  the  narrative 
were  founded  on  fome  real  incident  at  Lyons.  If  this  be  the  cal'C) 
the  xnefiiory  of  Faldoni  and  Tcrcfa  is  entitled  to  the  fympathy  of  the 
reader.  But  if  the  hiflory  be  iiditious,  however  much  we  may  ap¬ 
plaud  the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  we  ihoold  not  approve  of  fuch  a 
conduiion  of  the  narrative  as  is  calculated  to  imprefs  the  mind  with 
the  lafl  refolutions  of  defpair,  in  a  reciprocal  paflion,  which  had  been 
eppofed  by  the  mterpoiidon  of  pakentai  authority. 
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BELUGERENT  POWERS.  ‘ 

almost  a  whole  campaign  has  elapfed  fince  the 
^  perialifts  took  the  field,  without  producing  one  military 
achievement,  either  important  or  glorious  to  their  anus.  The 
fortrelTes  of  Oczakow,  Choezim,  and  Belgrade,  which  they 
had  devoted,,  in  idea,  to  inevitable  capture  .or  demolition,  have 
refifted  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their  power.  The  emperor,  inw 
(lead  of  marching  liis  army,  as  became  an  aggreflbr,  into  the 
dpminioas.of  the  Turk,  is.  reduced  to  the  mortifying  fituation  o£ 
acling  upon,  the  defenilve,  in  confequence  of.  his  own  terriro-' 
ries  being,  rendered  the  feene  of  a  defolating  incurfion  of  the 
enc^y..  The  invincible  ftandard  of  Mahomet  waves  trium¬ 
phant  in  the  banat  of  Temefwaer;  while  the  emperor  has,  at 
thought  proper  to  refign  the  command  of  his  principal 
army  to  Marihal  Laudohn^  who  ought,  from  the  beginning  ta 
have,  held  it.  Under  the  conduct  of  this,  brave  and  experienced 
commander  the  Imperial  troops  have  gained  an  advantage  at 
Dubicza;  4nd  be.  has  .thence  proceeded- with  the^army  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  reduclioa  of  Novi..  But  while  the,  great  fortreffes 
cqiifipue.  impregnable,  no  faffing  impreffion  can.be  made  by  the 
Inigerialjifts  upon  the  dominium  of  the  Porte. 

Lithe  North,  :both  naval  and  military  operations  feem  to  be 
equally  fufpended.  No  new  adlion  has  taken  place,  either  in 
the  Bjbftck  Sea  or*  the  Baltic  \  and  though  the  Swedes  have  not 
evj^uated  Pinbnd,  they  rcmaiii  as  yet  unattacked' by  the  army 
of  the  czfarina. 

DENMARK.  ‘ 

The  accomplifliment  of  a  peace  between  Rulfia  and  Sw^en 
I  feems  at  prefent  to  be  the  objedl  of  Denmark  ;  who,  judging  it 
moft  prudent  to  preclude,  if  poffible,  the  neceflity  of  her  own 
laterpofition,  is  more  defirous  of  extinguifhing,  ’than  fupporting, 
the  flame  which  has  been'  kindled  in  the  North.  If,  however, 
is  there  is  reafon  to  think,  the  defign  of  Sweden  was  merely  to 
**take  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman  power,  it  is  probable 
^  any  endeavours  to  reftofe  tranquillity  will  lead  to  a  general 
Pacification.  The  Imperial  allies  muff  by  this  time  be  con¬ 
vinced 
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vinccd  that  the  rcloliition  of  extirpating  the  Turks  from  Europe 
was  a  projeft  no  Icfs  chimerical  than  unjuft ;  and  they  cannot 
but  fecrctly  wifh  for  the  termination  of  a  vv^ar  which  drains 
their  blcxxl  and  treafure,  without  the  profpe<3  of  any  advanta<^e 
but,  on  the 'contrary,  of  'difgrace  to  their  arms.  Therefultof 
this  attempt  mav  teach  them  to  eftimate  more  juftly  both  their 
own  and  the  Ottoman  pow’er ;  and,  if'  they  cannot  prevail 
againft  the  latter  with  all  their  united  exertions,  let  them 
never,  hcuceforwaid,  think  of.aflailing  it.  in  their  feparate  ca. 
pacity. 

*  *  .  k 

FRANCE. 

The  partial  change  which  took  place  in  the  French  miniftry,  the 
preceding  month,  has,  in  this,  been  followed  by  a  total  revo 
lution.in  the  cabinet.  I'he  archbiftiop  of  Sens  has  at  length  ex¬ 
perienced  the  effefls  of  that  general  odium  which  the  arbitraiy 
meafurcs  he  purfued  could  not  fail  of  exciting  againft  him  in  the 
nation.  He  appears,  neverthelefs,  to  have  quitted  his  public 
ftation  with  the  favour  »f  his  fovereign ;  an  unequivocal  proof 
that  the  iking  was  fincerely  difpofed  to  the  plan  of  extending  the 
royal  prerogative.  Mr.  Neckar  being  chiefly  known  as  a  financier, 
hi^  principles  refpetSfing  the  government  and  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  feem  not  yet  to  be  clearly  afeertained.  But  we  may  be 
well  aflured,  that,  until  the  finances  are  extricated  from  their 
prefent  embanraffment,  he  cannot,  confiftently  with  common 
prudence,  recommend  any  other  meafures  than  mch  as  are  known 
to  be.moft  agreeable  to  the  people.  The  recalling  of  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  thereibre,  will  doubtlefs  be  an  indifpenfable  objebl  of  the 
new  miniftry ;  and  that  an  edift  for  this  purpofe,  reinftating  them 
likewife  in  their  rights  and  privileges,  has  not  hitherto  been  iflued, 
muft  be  afcribed  entirely  to  the  circumftance,  that  the  offices  in 
the  cabinet' are  not  yet  completely  arranged. 

,The  extremely  difordered  ftate  of  the  French  revenues  has,  at 
this  time,  not  only  refeued  the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the 
meditated  encroachment  of  the  crown,  but  proved  the  falutary 
means  of  reftraining  the  flame  of  war  from  a  more  extenfivc  con¬ 
flagration  over  Europe.  The  inaftivity  of  France  in  the  prefent 
conjundlure,  is  a  meafure  of  neceffity,  not  of  inclination ;  and, 
while  fhe  publicly  obferves  a  neutrality,  which  (he  is  unable  to 
violate,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  lufpect,  that  ftie  is  fecrctly 
engaged  in  the  inconfillent  and  complicated  artifices  of  fomenting 
both  war  and  peace  at  the  fame  time.  ’  She,  undoubtedly,  exerted 
her  influence  in  exciting  the  warlike  operations  of  Sweden  \  and 
fhe  feems  now  to  be  no  lefs  affiduous  in  endeavouring  to  rc- 
gociate  a  peace  amongft-the  belligerent  powers.  We  wulh  that 
hef  charadcr  as  a-ine<Uatorj*'W'ere  hot  blended  with  that  of  an  in- 
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CcaJlary.  But,  amidft  her  apparent  follcitudc  for  extinguifliing 
the  flames  of  war,  there  is  ground  to  fufpccl  that  Ihe  is  again  eiii- 
nloyed  in  roufing  the  embers  of  faction,  which  were,  in  fpite  of 
her  efforts, to  the  contrary,  fmothereJ  in  Holland  lali  year^ 
'fhe  plan  of  her  garrifoning  the  towns  of  Auftrian  Krabant,  and 
Flanders,  to  accommodate  the  emperor,  is  a  meafurc  neither  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  fecurity  of  the  United  Provinces,  nor  very  con-, 
filleut  with  the  conduct  of  a  power  profefledly  neutral.  But  her 
matrimonial  alliance,  with  Aullria,  joined  to  the  embarrafied  ftate 
of  her  own  finances,  has  at  this  period  involved  her  councils  in 
a  deforce  of  perplexity  never  before  experienced,  amidft  her 
uniform,  though  various  purfuits  of  ambition  and  national  in- 
tereft. 


NAPLES. 


A  difpute  between  a  fovereign  and  the  Pope  ufually  terminates,' 
in  modern  times,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Romifh  hierar^chy.  The 
of  Naples  has  not  only  peremptorily  refufed  to  fend  the 
Haquene,  or  white  horfe,  and  feven  thoufand  ducats,  to  Rome, 
but  to  allow  the  Pontiff,  in  future,  to  nominate  to  any  bifhopric, 
within  his  dominions.  He  has  alfo  prohibited  any  application 
to  Rome  for  difpenfations ;  and,  not  content  with  this  reftridlion, 
has  declared  all  the  religious  orders,  independent  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  generals  and  fuperiors.  As  a  proof  of  this  prince’s  refb^ 
lutipn  to  fliake  oft  the  ufurpation  of  Rome,  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
has  ligned  a  fentence,  declaring  the  marriage  of  Donna  Maria 
de  Cardenas  to  be  null.  The  Pope  has  taken  fire  at  this  new 
exefeife  of  regal  authority,  and  enjoined  the  clergy  pofitively 
not  to  marry  her  again,  "declaring  that,  by  this  a6l  of  his  Sicilian 
majefty,  the  rights,  of  the  papal  jurifdiciion  are  flagrantly  vio¬ 
lated,  and  the  church  difhonoured  and  profaned.  But  the  man- 
date  of  his  holinefs  feems  to  meet  wdth  as  little  regard  as  the 
denunciation  of  his  dlfpleafure.  If  the  voice  of  rumour  may  be 
credited,,  the  King  of  Naples  will  foon  manifeft,  in  his  domeftic 
conduvft,  an  additional  fimilarity  to  the  character  of  the  fovea- 
reign  who  firft  aboliftied  the  pope’s  fupremacy  in  England.  But 
there  is  no  fymptoin  to  indicate  that  any  reformation  of  the 
church,  will,  refult  from  the  abolition  of  papal  fupremacy  in  thc 
dominions  of  Naples. 


HOLLAND. 


IQ 


The  confpiracy  to  reftore  French  influence,  juft  difeovered 
Holland,  affords  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  fadtion 
^ich  lately  diftrailed  the  united  provinces.  That  it  is,  as 
^fore,  the  clandeftine  work  of  French  emiflaries,  no  doubt 
be  entertained.  To  attempt  the  fubverfion  of  an  eftablifhed 
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frovemment,  and  that,  too,  not  by  any  fudden  and  violent  com, 
motion  of  the  populace,  but  by  deliberate  and  fyftematical  mili, 
tary  preparations,  is  an  cnterpri2e  exceeding;  both  the  (kill  and 
capacity  of  private  individuals  of  the  republic.  It  is  fufficient 
for  them  to  a(ft  as  the  traitorous  inftruments  of  a  court,  to 
the  power  of  which,  in  violation  of  the  moft  facred  duty  cf 
citizens,  they  have  laboured  to  fubjeft  the  rights,  the  interefts, 
tile  honour,  and  ev'en  the  exiftence  of  their  country.  The  fact 
almoft  furpafles  credibility,  that,  during  a  period  when  France 
was  rent  with  the  moft  alarming  domeftic  diflentions,  and  the 
difbrdered  ftate  of  her  finances  was  flagrant  over  Europe,  ft? 
fhould,  notwithftanding,'  be  emplo)’ed  in  fomenting  (edition 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  country,  and  difburfing,  as 
fhe  muft  have  done,  money,  in  thefe  feditious  intrigues,  while 
her  treafury  was  fo  much  exhaufted  as  to  be  incapable  of  de¬ 
fraying  the  ordinary  expences  of  her  own  government.  This  is 
fiich  a  combination  of  ambition  and  meannefs,  of  infidioufnefs 
and  impolicy,  as  has  hitherto  been  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  any  nation.  Even  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  deftroyed,  by 
fccret  corruption,  the  liberties  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  would,  with 
all  his  infatiable  thirft  of  power,  have  fufpended  his  odious  po 
policy,  in  the  circcmftances  in  which  France  has  been  wafting 
her  public  treafure,  for  purpofes,  that  entail  upon  her  councils 
the  reproach  both  of  perfidy  and  imprudence.  It  was  the  height 
of  folly  to  imagine,  that  the  confpiracy  could  remain  untfif. 
covered  until  fhe  was  in  a  capacity  to  throw  o(F  the  malk,  and 
oppofc  with  open  arms  the  government  of  the  Ifadtholder;  of 
that  fhe  ever  could  overturn  it,  in  oppofition  to  the  confederated 
force  of  Pruffia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  majority  of  the  United 
Provincet  themfelves.  On  the  wholes  the  conduft  of  France, 
in  this  inftance,  is  no  lefs  del^itute  of  virtue  than  judgment. 
It  favours  more  of  inveterate  envy  and  malice,  than  of  thofc 
Kberal,  or  even  political  motives,  which  ought  always  to  aftuat^ 
tile  cabinet  of  a  civilized  and  mag;nanimous  nation ;  and  if 
cannot  fail  io  imprefs  on  the  mind' of  every  patriot  Dutchman, 
an  equal  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  that  fhameful  depravity 
which*  would  feek  for  national  aggrandizement*  in  the  ruin  of 
public  jufticej  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  moft  facred  regards 
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CREAT-BRITAIN.  . 

AmiJft  the  various  contefts  and  divifians  of  the  continent 
the  prcfcnt  fitiiation  of  our  country  is  no  doubt  highly  refpcd- 
able,  Europe  exhibits  a  belligerent  appearance  beyond  any 
thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  hiftory  for  the  laft  twenty-five 
years  \  powers  are  roufed  to  war  which  have  flept  in  fupinc& 
and  inadion  from  the  commencement  of  the  century.  .Turkey, 
Auftria,  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Pruffia,  are  all  of  them  en- 
^ged  in  adhial  war,  or  prefent  to  us  an  hoftile  and  meiucing 
ipcdfacle.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Poland,  are  internally  much 
too  weak  to  have  any  influence  in  this  awful  crifis.  Great- 
Britain  ftands  confpicuous  the  arbiter,  or  the  mediator,  of  a 
contending  world ;  and  for  this  fhe  is  partly  indebted  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  imbecility  of  France,  and  partly  to  the  charader  of  her 
prefent  adminiftration. 

•  The  firft  feature  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  point  of  fight  at  which 
he  is  beheld  by  foreign  nations  is  liability  and  permanence. 
There  cannot  be  a  circumftance  of  greater  importance  thaa 
this.  An  adminiftration  of  moderate  abilities  firmly  feated  at 
the  helm  of  power  is  more  beneficial  to  a  nation  than  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  greateft  geniufes  could  be  in  the  midft  of  political 
weaknefs,  fluduation,  ajid  ineonftancy.  A  liable  adminlllra- 
tion  gral'ps  llrongly  the  rudder  of  the  political  velTel,  and  guides 
it  with  a  gentle  but  refilllefs  force  through  contrary  currents, 
and  in  the.  face  of  adverfe  gales.  Whatever  motives  wc  may 
impute  to  the  premier,  certain  it  is  that  he  gained,  in  a  confpi- 
cuous  degree,  the  .advantage  of  which  we  fpcak ;  and  taught 
men  to-fed  his  importance,  by  his  late  condud;  his  vidory  over 
the. chancellor  in  the  cafe  of  Arden,  and  his  feating  his  brother  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty  board. 

Another  circumftance  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  is  relpeded  la 
neighbouring  countries:  is  that  very  circumftance,  which  has 
not  feldom  been  made  a  topic  of  invedive  againft  him  at  home. 
We  allude,  to.  his  youth..  His  political  rivals,  may-  tell  us  that 
ke  owes  his  elevation;  to  prejudice  tp  intrigue,*  or  to  a  fortuitous 
concourfe  of  events.  Foreign  nations  fee  nothing,  of  this^ 
ftved‘in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vipw  the.  pidur.e  in  its  bell  ppint 
of  light,  they  obferve^  nothing  n)prq*  than,  his  elevation-  itfelf. 
They  condude,.  by.  inevitable.  huerenQe,  that  fo,  unprecedented 
in  deyatipn,  in  a  free  and  an  ealightenei  country,  can  only  be 
Ae  rcililt  of  abilities.  They  hear,  of'  the.  wonders:  o.f  his  elo¬ 
quence;  and  they  wil}  not  be  perfuadod.that  an  eloquent  man  is 
man  of  genius  and  refources,  They  recoiled  the  years 
ha&  pafl'ed’  in  his  preient  fituation  and  they  are  convinced 
FW^wifdona  is  the.refult  of  experience. 
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Snch  arc  the  advantages  that  England  pofTcflcs  in  the  opinion 
of  other  countries  ;  and  .the  adv  antages  would  be  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  real,  even  if  their  bafis  were  wholly  imagiiiary.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  (houlJ  confefs  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  reputation  is  not  th« 
child  of  prejudice,  born  without  father.  How  far,  indeed,  ho 
Would  prove  a  good  war  miniftcr  a  wary  poHtician  would  be 
flow  to  pronoun  c.  Ltuig  may  the  better  genius  of  Britain 
fpare  us  the  pain  of  the  experiment.  He  poflefles  a  good  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  firmnefs,  we  had  almoll:  faid  the  ftubbornnefs,  of  his 
charafter.  He  pefleffes  a  ftill  better  in  the  flexibiUty,  the 
readinefs  to  learn  what  he  knows  not,  and  to  corre£l  what  is 
amifs,  which  he  has  found  the  happy  art  to  blend  with  this  firm- 
nefs.  Politics  is  not  an  intuitive  fciencc;  it  is  therefore  well  for 
a  ftatefman  to  correct  and  revife.  W e  have  feen  inflances,  in 
late  years,  of  plans  generoufly  adopted,  (j^nritedly  piirfued,  and  at 
laft  rhaturcly  abandoned  y  which  ftiould  convince  us  that  the 
human  fide  of  tlie  minifter’s  charadter  is  not  without  its  falutary 
confequences.  • 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  fome thing  elfe  to  be  confidered, 
previoufly  to  our  involving  ourfelves  in.  the  broils  of  Europe, 
befide  the  character  of  the  minifter.  We  fliduld.  recolledl  the 
calamities  of  the  American  w'ar,  the  enormous  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  the  heavy  weight  of  intereft  and  taxes  under 
which  we  labour.  We'fhoiild  learn  an  ufeful  example  from 
the  prefent  deplorable  ftate  of  the  French  finances.  If  we  were 
to  engage  in  we  fhould  only  provide  for  ourfelves  a  (lore 
of  repentance,  regret,  and  mortification.  As  mediators  and 
umpires,  we  may  afiert  to  ourfelves  a  dignity  and  a  charade: 
wdiich  France  may  envy,  but  which  no  nation  in  Europe  can 
wreft  from  us. 

ERR  AT  A  in  our  Review  for  August., 

Page  1 1 6,  line  25,  for  allies  read  alleys 

Ibid,  34,  repeat  the  fame  corredion#  ’ 

*  ‘  .'7b  Correspondents. 

Corrtffondents  *whd  are  prompted  hffpleen  or  dif appointment^  touritc 
to  usy  jkould  at  leafi  defray  the  expences  of  poJlage\  it  is  a  fufficient  la* 
hour  for  us  to  be  obliged  to  perr/fe  their  effufions. 

7b  the  authors  of  liberal  communications  nxse  hold  a  uery  different  langua^it 
'and  earneftfy  Joltcit  their  aid  and  obfervationt  io‘ ^bich  we  Jhall 
aliuays  pay  a  re/p  enable  deference. 

Communications  for  .The  English  Review  are  requejied  ft 
bejeni  /b  Mr.' Murray,  No\  32,  Fleet-llreet,  London;  nvhere  Sul- 
jeribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  refpeGfuUy  dejired  to  gi^t 

tbeir  hlames% 


